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The Week. 


yee Tilton-Beecher trial ended just six months after it began, and 

the jury, as was becoming, stayed out seven days, and then, 
having ineurably disagreed, were discharged, Judge Neilson, true to 
the traditions of the place, hoping they “ felt kindly.” The fear 
that somebody may “ feel unkindly,” or that somebody’s “ senti- 
ments may be embittered,” seems to hang like a blaek cloud over 
Brooklyn life. Characteristically, too, the clerk of the court asked 
the jury to stand up and be photographed at the close, but two of 
them objecting, the scheme was given up. The whole thing has been 
conducted from first to last in the most melodramatie style. ‘The 
jury are said to have stood nine for Beecher to three for Tilton, and 
to have differed on the veracity of the witnesses, as well they might. 
There probably never has been a case, except the Tichborne case, 
in which the jury was in greater need of a good charge, review- 
ing the evidence, and picking out from it the essential points; 
but this they cannot be said to have received, and they con- 
sequently went into the jury-room undoubtedly in a state of eon- 
siderable bewilderment and staid in it until the close. ‘The mem- 
bers were twelve plain men, without much education or mental 
training of any kind, and wholly unused to carrying long or compli- 
‘ated transactions or arguments in their memory. During six long 
months they were kept listening to a host of witnesses, who were 
examined and cross-examined at inordinate length, to four speeches 
lasting about ten days each, in which all the facts were enveloped in 
a cloud of rhetoric, most of which, instead of being expository, was 
savagely denunciatory. Anything better calculated to bemuddle 
the brains of the average man it would be difficult to devise. From 
this confusion it was the duty of the judge to extricate them by 
something in the nature of an orderly legal narrative, separating the 
wheat of the bar from the chaff, but Judge Neilson fell very 
far short of furnishing it. The has 
dently by a master-hand, in the New York 7imes of Saturday last, 
and nowhere else adequately that we know of. 
any one who wishes to get a clear view of the evidence and its bear- 
ings to read that able statement. It leaves nothing worth saving to 
be said, and its conclusions, as far as they go, are those whieh we 
believe will be those of every careful and intelligent man a month 
hence. Nowhere else have the important points been extracted and 
set out in a clear light. 


case been reviewed, evi- 


The “ working up” which the Loader-Price perjury case has been 
receiving from the reporters and the lawyers gives it the appearance of 
a great deal more importance than it has. It was nothing surprising, 


The Nation. 





We strongly advise | 


in a case in which so many queer people had been produced to | 


tell strange stories on the witness-stand, that two scamps, who 
were “down on their luck,” 
of their own for the chance of a few dollars. As they never 
appeared in court, and as their story was on its face grossly improba- 
ble, and their character broke down at the very first enquiry, 
the affair was hardly worth mention. But the Beecher 
instantly seized on it as something tremendous got up by the Tilton 
fiends, and a fair specimen of all their evidence, and gave out that 
they would probably indict Moulton and Tilton for conspiracy. 
Whereupon, Moulton published a ecard challenging the Beecher 
“minions” to touch him, and Loader and Price reccived a scathing 
in various editorial articles, and so the whole thing became ludicrous 
as well as disgusting. If we might now offer advice to the dramatis 
persone—Frank, Emma, Dorey, Lib, Bessie, Gussie, Brother Shear- 
man, and the rest of them—it would be to withdraw themselves, tem- 
porarily at least, from the public gaze. We would even counsel a brief 


side 


should try and contribute a little tale | 


abstinence from * talks 
praying and weeping. 
sorts of cheeks, and the ** Lord has been blessed ” too often for a 


* on Friday and other evenings and all public 
The tears have tlowed too long down all 


great many things the Lord by no means coneerns himself about 
Let us now have rest and peace and decency, during the hot weather 
at all events. 


The summer hegira has its usual quieting effect on the tinaneial 
markets. Most of the habitucs of Wall Street have departed tor 
the watering-places, and the still large tigures whieh appear on the 
stock list are due mainly to a few leading operators, who seem 
desirous of keeping up appearances of activity. The gold and ex 
change markets are kept in a feverish condition by an uncertainty 
as to how far the payment of five-twenties for the Sinking Fund mais 
force gold out of the country. About $20,000,000 of the 
‘called ” for this purpose have been paid, and it is estimated that the 
remaining S10,000,000 ave owned abroad. As bills are 
and the rates of exchange are now at the specie-shipping point, i 
quite that may to settle for this 
maturing indebtedness by shipments of specie. During the week 
ending July 3, we exported from this port $3,288,000 of specie, 
mainly gold coin. 
stock of gold on the market, and the diminished amount owned by 
the Treasury, the largeness of the current export of the preetous 
Under ordinary cireum 


bonds 


Very searee, 


seems possible we have 


Considering the comparative lightness of the 


inetals is regarded with unusual interest 
stances, this state of things would have been comparatively imma 
terial ; for the How of our gold into the Bank of England would have 
produced an ease in the London money market that would have 
made an immediate opening there for a tew millions of our secur 
ties, and these would restore the equilibrium of the specie movement 
But, with the extraordinary circumstance of the rate of interest being 
lower here than at London, our exportable seeurities are too high to 
admit of their taking the place of gold in the experts ; and therefore 
this element of relief does not come into play. For the sake of gettin 
rid of an anxious problem in the exehanges, it is to be hoped either 
that the reaction following the late English credit panie may preduce 
at London, or that a revival of business here 
may induce a more active money market at New York. ‘Phe en 
forcement of the Resumption Aet of last January is becoming an im 
portant element in the condition of the curreney, little felt, however, 
The legal-tender circulation 


issues of bank-notes, 


2 lower rate of interest 


under the extraordinary ease in money. 
has been reduced $6,160,000, as against new 
and the fractional curreney has been contracted $4,261,000 up to the 
Istinst.: making a combined diminution of 810,421,000 in the two 


| forms of curreney under the operation of the Act of January 44, 1875 


The Secretary of the Treasury has purchased a considerablé amount 
of silver, for coinage, to be issued in place of the fractional currency 
thus retired, and he is selling the *‘ new tives ” privately to reimburse 
himself for outlays in silver and eancellations of greenbacks. The 
Government will sell five millions of gold coin this month ; but it is 
unofficially intimated from Washington that Mr. Bristow contem- 
plates instituting, as early as possible, a policy of hoarding geld 
preparatory to the resumption of coin payments fixed for January 1, 


1379. 


The falling-off of some of the railroad dividends in Massachu- 
setts and of some of the manufacturing stocks has no doubt given 
some people the idea that we have not yet got to the “ bottom” of 
the panic. An examination of the figures, however, shows that 
there is really very little for apprehension. The total 
amount of dividends payable in Boston, on July Ist, as given in the 
Transcript, Was $9,889,540, against $9,117,378 payable a year ago, 
or. in other words, an inerease of about three-quarters of a million, 
and we find that we have to go back to January I, 1873, before get- 
ting to a period when there was any very substantial difference 


cause 


‘ between dividends as they are and dividends as they ought to be. 
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At that time they amounted to $12,083,034. No doubt, an examina- | 
tion of the figures in other cities would show similar results; @. e., 
a great falling-off in the year of the panic, followed by steady 
though smaller payments, with signs now indicating a stronger 
“tone.” The fact is that some of the gentlemen who get up the 
financial news fur the world have an unfortunate habit of looking | 
only at one side of this market at a time—now examining the con- 

dition of the mauufacturing stocks and railroad dividends, without 

regard to the bond market, and now reversing the process. This 

year, while the two former may have fallen off, the latter has im- 

proved, and no one who has any securities can look over the list of 

railroad bonds just now without finding that one or two roads he 

takes a warm interest in are beginning to pay what they owe. 


The dishonesty of the godlike farmer of the West, who has for 
the last three years been amusing the world with his horror of the 
wickedness of railroad stock and bond holders, seems likely at last | 
to be in some degree arrested by the law. In Illinois, as in other | 
States, the holy man has for some time past made a practice of issu- 
ing town and county bonds for all sorts of purposes. Sometimes they 
were to help him to get railroads made in the vicinity of his farm, 
sometimes for other local improvements. After getting the railroad, 
he has been very apt to refuse to pay the bonds, on the ground 
that he had no right to issue them, that he did so thinking the rail- 
roads were public institutions, but, having found out that they were | 

| 





strictly private corporations, he felt awfully sorry, and must solemnly | 
repudiate. Sometimes, if this plea did not avail him, he would begin | 
to weep and wail and say that the stock was dreadfully “‘ watered,” 
and that he felt that he owed it to posterity to default both on his in- 
terest and principal. In other cases, however, in which he received | 
the money, he has refused to pay a cent simply because paying is 
not pleasant. Several counties in Illinois actually refuse to pay 
their creditors, not because they are unable, or because they have 
any complaint to make ef the manner in which the debt was con- 
tracted or the money spent, but because they won’t. They have 
been sued and judgment obtained, and the supervisors have refused | 
to levy the necessary taxes and set the creditors at defiance, to the 
delight of their pious constituents. At last an attempt is being 
made to hold the officers personally liable for refusing to do their 
duty. The supervisors of Macoupin County have been fined for 
failure to obey a mandamus. The county paid the fine, but the 
court handed the money over to its creditors on account, and attacked 
the supervisors again, and now civil suits for damages have been 
begun against them for negligence. There is thus a fair chance | 
that the rogues will at last be brought to justice, and these extra- 
ordinary communities receive a practical lesson in ethics which may 
prove of inestimable value to them. We advise all bondholders or 
investors at home and abroad to watch these cases. They are 
really to them of vastly more importance than statistics about corn 
or hogs or coal-lands. 





The committee which has been investigating the affairs of the 
Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota, and the Chicago, Clinton and 
Dubuque roads, have made another report, which will be of interest 
to bondholders generally. It will be remembered that these roads 
were dependencies of Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and were 
built or half-built out of the proceeds of bonds which the directors 
of the main line offered to the stockholders, and which were taken 
by the latter on the strength of representations made by the former. 
There was, however, at the time a secret construction contract 
which was not made known to the purchasers, but which gave to the 
directors an interest adverse to that ofthe stockholders. The bond- 
holders have taken the opinion of Judge Hoar as to the question 
whether this transaction can stand, and he says that it cannot. It | 
appears to him, he says, to present a case of directors, entrusted by | 
stockholders with the management of their property, offering to the | 
stockholders certain securities on the ground that purchasing them 
would be for the common interest, and with the obvious understanding | 
that these officers were prepayed to join on equal terms with the | 
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ation. 


other stockholders in making the purchase, while they were in fact 


| jointly interested in those very securities, and the sale of them was 


for their own account and benefit. He cannot believe, he adds, 


| that such a transaction would be supported by a court of equity. 


We published some time since a letter from Mr. Joy on this sub- 
ject, in which that gentleman, who seems to have been mainly re- 
sponsible for the peculiar system on which these roads were built, 
maintained that whatever mistakes might have been made (and he 
had no doubt that he, like other men, had made mistakes) every- 
thing had been done in good faith, and therefore it was very unfair 
to find fault with him. On this point the source of misunderstand- 
ing between shareholders and trustees seems to be a good deal the 
same as that between the public and the politicians. The politi- 
cians, whenever there are such exposures as the Crédit Mobilier or 
the Sanborn contracts, immediately bring forward the most conclu- 
sive proofs that their only object in the whole affair was the comple- 
tion of a great highway, or the collection of the revenue, and so the 
stockholders generally find that their trustees have with perfect 
good faith invested their own funds in the same speculation, the 
object of which was the development of some “ system,” or the 
perfection of some “line of communication.” But we hope that 


| Mr. Joy will notice that the opinion of Judge Hoar declares that 


in a court of equity the absence of fraudulent intent will make no 
difference ; for, says this cold-blooded jurist, “he who recommends 
and professes to join with another in a purchase cannot, I think, 


| have an undisclosed interest as the seller without becoming liable 


to the consequences,” which in courts of equity are the rescission 
of the contract and much pecuniary loss. 





This year has given a good many proofs of the genuineness of 
the reconciliation between North and South, and none of them have 
been more to the purpose than the gloomy laments and bitter denun- 
ciations indulged in here and there by what remains of the Southern 
irreconcilables. There are, it seems, a few of these gentlemen still 
scattered about the South—men who still keep alive the memories 
of ‘the lost cause,” and who deeply regret not having been 
able to weleome with ‘hospitable hands” to “ bloody graves” 
the mudsills of the North. One of these, Mr. J. 8. Preston, 
has just been delivering a semi-centennial oration at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in which he showed how irrepressible was 


| the conflict between the gentlemen of Virginia and the Puritan 


outlaws of the Mayflower ; how the South had fought for land, 
liberty, and self-preservation, and so on; and though at the end of 
his speech he tried to take a cheerful look at the future, saying in 
the strange, old-fashioned Virginian tongue: “ But for you, purse- 


| lings of to-day, still at our mother’s breast, I would change 


this sad and weird lament, this gloomy chant of woe, and 
strike the resounding chords which send forth the bold anthem of 
hope, and give to you a cheering and a living echo from the dark 
vault of the past,” still it must be said that the general tone of his 
remarks is not enlivening or hopeful. Indeed, the future, if we are 
to believe Mr. Preston, is even blacker than the past, for he assures 
us that “not space, or time, or the convenience of any human law, 
or the power of any human arm, can reconcile institutions for the 
turb’Jent fanatic of Plymouth Rock and the God-fearing Christian 
of Jamestown,” and declares that ‘you may assign them to the 
closest territorial proximity, with all the forms, modes, and shows 
of civilization, but you can never cement them into the 
bonds of brotherhood.” So, too, the recent declaration of Semmes 
of the Alabama, that he will not come back to the Union until 
the foul blot of the Fourteenth Amendment is wiped off the 
Constitution, shows that here and there linger on at the South 
some of the old fanatics, ready to eat fire at any time at their coun- 
try’s call, just as there are a few kindred spirits at the North, who 
blaze forth every now and then with a fiery zeal on the subject of the 
wrongs of the negro and the Union man. But, to the nurselings of 
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. to-day, their weird lament and gloomy chant of woe, as Mr. Preston 


finely says, have little meaning. 


Mayor Wickham has addressed a letter to the “ Short-Hair” 
laborers who have been clamoring for an exceptional rate of wages 
from the city, explaining why they cannot have it. He points 
out that when the times are better wages will probably be 
higher, and that the recent reduction is not only made necessary by 


the fall of the market rate, but by the condition of the municipal | 


finances, and that the lower the rate of wages paid, the more 
laborers the city can afford to employ. 
pertinently says: 

“Public moneys come out of the pockets of the taxpayers; the 

ultimate and real taxpayers are the tens of thousands of members 
of the great laboring class, of which the comparatively few men 
employed by the city upon public works are but a small part; the 
wages of that small part are really paid out of the pockets of the 
rest of the laboring class; and it seems plain, therefore, that that 
small part would, if their wages were largely over the market rate, 
be only a small privileged class, living, to the extent of the excess of 
their wages, upon the enforced bounty of their brethren, in the shape 
of a free gift from the public officials. Under those circumstances, 
the heads of Departments asked themselves these questions: If a 
publie officer can give away a few dollars of public moneys, what 
limit is there to his powers in that direction, and what is to prevent 
him from giving away a million? But would that be anything bet- 
ter than stealing, and would an honest and enlightened public 
officer addicted to practices of that kind be anything better than a 
thief?” 
He closes by declaring that neither John Kelly nor the Demo- 
cratic Aldermen had anything to do with the reduction; on the 
contrary, they advised against it, showing themselves to be true 
popular ‘ statesmen.” 


He also very forcibly and 





Ireland has been thrown into great excitement by the visit of the 
American Rifle Team, and still greater by their victory in the inter- 
natiédnal mateh. The Irish Team, which seems to have been deficient 
in preparation, shot badly from the beginning, but shot worse as 
they went on, owing most probably to nervousness caused by the 
excitement and rage of the crowd, who could not submit calmly to 
the defeat of the native champions, but for a wonder did not accuse 
them of having “sold out.” Nothing bas occurred, however, to mar 
the pleasure and triumph of the Americans, and in later matches the 
irish Team has shown more skill or had better luck, four of the 
members having defeated the four best of the Americans in the con- 
test for the “ All Ireland Challenge Shield” by six points. 
probabilities are that the affair will give an immense stimulus to 
rifle-shooting, as the Irish club holds the Elcho Challenge Shield, 
which it has carried off from the English clubs. 





The | 


But much of the | 


talk about the “international” character of these matches is sad | 


stuff. One Dublin paper, for instance, apologized for the defeat of 
the Irishmen on the ground that the American riflemen were 
selected from a population of 40,000,000, while the Irish were 


selected from a population of only 5,000,000, the fact being that | 
neither club is the product of any selection whatever, or of anything | 


but an accidental love of this species of amusement on the part of a 
few individuals in each country. The work of preparation would 
have to spread through a much greater proportion of the commu- 


nity before any team could be taken as a fair expression of the na- | 


tional capacity. 





Dean Stanley has been creating a good deal of amusement 
among the cynical in England by making a speech at the Newspaper 
Fund dinner, in which, in the course of a glowing eulogy on the 
press, he compared the effort of writing a leading article ** to the 
tension and energy compressed into the attitude of the crouching 
tiger,” and the articles themselves to the chapters in the Koran 
called ‘‘ Terrific Suras,” because Mahomet’s hair turued white 
while he was composing them, and some other matter of the same 
sort. The Pall Mall Gazette, writing on his speech in its best style, 
suggests to him that be is probably impressed so deeply by the difli- 


he is not accustomed; that the facility which journalists have in 








ation. 


writing on a certain class of subjects at short notice is sim 
to the fact that the subjects are those which occupy most o! 
thoughts, or of which their minds are generally full, and, j 


closely resembles the facility a lawyer has in taking ch 
of a case in court after a very short examination 
which so often strikes laymen as very wonderful. It 


also the facility with which a politician in Parliament ina 
self in debate on half-a-dozen subjects, at which nobod 


Cl tv 
wonder. In fact, there are but few persons who write with as much 
deliberation, and with as much familiarity with their subject, as a 
journalist of the best kind. The other kind, which is what a great 


many people have in their mind when they talk of journalists—that 
is, the man who, knowing little or nothing of any subject, is always 
ready to write at a certain rate of pay on all subjeets—is hardly 
worth analysis, and plays a much smaller part in the conduet of the 
better portion of the newspaper press than is generally 
Still, he receives from even the papers of the highest grade an awmnount 
of encouragement which is very 
then, there are no ‘crouching tigers” in any newspaper ofiice, 
and the composition of ‘ Terrific Suras ” 
said, for practical purposes, never to oceur; though there is at least 
one morning paper in the city whose editorial articles occasionally 
bear marks of having been composed under terrible excitement. 


Lp POs al. 


discreditable to them. ut, 


is so rare that it may be 


The political news from England has but little interest. ‘The 
incident which has attracted most attention of late is a warm 
suggestion of an Anglo-Russian alliance from the Goles, whic! 
thinks England and Russia could get on passably well together if 
England would only admit the right of Russia to push her frontier 
to the top of the Snowy Range, which, it maintains, would really 
strengthen English rule in India by removing all further dai ger of 
insurrection, and, by removing the last real ground of hostility o1 
suspicion between the two powers, leave them tree to act together 
cordially and without arriére pensce in European polities. Apropos 
of this, the Lconomist of the 19th ult., treating the subject on which 
we touched last week—the military capacity of England in 
relation to the Continent—muintains that the growth of popula- 
tion has carried her up much nearer to the level of the Coa- 
tinental powers than she 1815; 
has no need, as she had _ then, to fear any one of 
single-handed; and, consequently, does not need to 
herself to effect and maintain the combinations in the 
of the balance of power which were necessary to her 
in the Napoleonic wars. This view, however, would need the 
extension of the Continental military system to England to make 
it sound. As matters stand, England is relatively weaker for mili- 
tary purposes than she was in 1815, and the comfort the Economist 
draws from the rapidity with which the North raised armies in 1861 
is obtained by overlooking the fact that the North was arrayed 
against a foe no better organized than itself. In fact, the useless- 
ness of mere size of population for defensive purposes under the 
modern system of warfare is well shown in the case of France at the 
present moment. It is calculated that it will take at least seven 
years from the present date to enable her to fight Germany with a 
chance of success. 


was in that she therefore 
them 
trouble 
interest 
safety 


On the Continent there prevails great calm. In France, the 
Assembly is still occupied with the prospect of a dissolution, which 
the Left begins once more to push vigorously, but the only recent 
breeze has come from the discussion over a bill to release the uni- 
versities from state control, in which the Clerical party is intensely 
interested, for the same reason it is interested here in getting the 
common schools out of the hands of the state. At the same time, 
the state in France has been sufficiently unsuccessful as an educator 
to ensure the bill a considerable amount of support from parties who 
are not troubled about materialism. The principal debater on the 


| side of the bill has been Bishop Dupanloup, who carried on the dis- 
| cussion, in characteristic French style, by reading materialistic pas- 
culty of writing for the newspapers because it is work to which 


sages from the theses of students, amidst groans and interruptions 
from the Left. 
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“THE SCHOLAR IN POLITICS.’ 


T’ has become the fashion, and it seems to be becoming more and 
| more the fashion, to give the speeches, addresses, and sermons 
which are called forth by the various commencements a distinetive- 
ly political character. The part played by “the scholar” in 
politics, the part he might play, and the part he ought to play, are 
dwelt upon with increasing fulness and solemnity, and the series of 
Revolutionary anniversaries on which we have just entered have na- 
turally given fresh attractiveness to the theme. Almost every college 
in the country, and many of the collegiate associations, have during 
the past weeks been calling the attention of graduates to their poli- 
tical duties with more than usual energy and power, and presenting 
politics to them as whut it really is—one of the highest objects of 
human interest. It true that most of these are 
somewhat melancholy in their tone. They take a dark view of the 
moral condition of public affairs, and draw pictures of the morals 
of public men which make it plain that the duty they assign to re- 
They do not treat the political scandals 


is addresses 


formers is no light one. 


of the day as merely the inventions of a ‘licentious press.” 
After making all allowance for exaggeration and _ misrepre- 


sentation, they acknowledge the existence of much corruption 
and of a widespread corruptibility, and of a lowness of tone 
which verges on corruptibility, and prepares the way for it, and 
they call for the vigorous direction of the conscience of the nation 
to the work of political purification as a condition of national salva- 
tion. Most of this exhortation is very eloquent and acute, and the 
occasion which calls it forth is pretty sure to make it earnest. 
There is something in the annual collegiate reunions by which 
every man who attends them, whether he be a university man or 
not, is sure to be touched, and which is sure to infuse tenderness and 
solemnity into the tones of even the coldest speaker. The eager 
and joyous rush of the new graduates out into the world is to the 
older ones full of a stern suggestiveness. There is perhaps hardly 
any spectacle which reminds an old or middle-aged man so vividly 
of his own errors and shortcomings, of his lost opportunities, and his 
faded hopes ; and even when he has a thoroughly successful life to 
look back upon, he is happy as few are happy who can return 
in memory to college-days without 
much sorrow and disappointment. And then the older men know, 
as the young do not, how much depends on a good start, and how 
much of the weariness and despair of later years comes of having 
turned off or rested at the wrong point. It is seldom, there- 
that undertakes to talk either to the out- 
going class or to the old classes, reunited as well as time and death 
and care will let them be, without having his blood stirred by 
visions of great possibilities and great responsibilities, and without 
fancying, not in pride either but in tenderness, that something he 
can say may make the journeying of the new generation a little 
easier and a little more fruitful than that of his own has been. 

The most prominent among the addresses of this year has been 
that of Dr. Woolsey before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Har- 
vard, and, apart from the matter, the speaker's years and ex- 
perience and the austere vigor of his character gave it more 
than the usual interest of such discourses. He had the old 
story to tell of the condition of public life, but his remedy was still 
older. It consisted neither in the appearance of the ‘ proper- 
ty-holders and substantial classes” at primary meetings, nor in the 
abolition of the caucus, nor in minority representation, nor in any 
other of the little modifications in machinery which have of late 
years been so persistently urged on the publie attention as pana- 
ceas (although he did not wholly reject any of them), but in the 
cultivation by each man for himself of a higher standard of personal 
honor, in polities as in other things; and he showed very clearly 
that could a greater number of men be brought.to think more seri- 
ously about the effect of their deings on their own souls, we should 
have a lever which would raise the whole body-politic to a higher 
moral plane. 

Now, this is excellent and unimpeachable. 


fore, anybody 


We shall have no 


passing over the thorns of 


The Nation. 
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real reform in polities until the number of those who will neither do, 
aid, abet, or connive at dirty tricks, for any purpose whatever, is * 
greatly increased. But then it does not go far enough. We might, 
in our opinion, increase the number of such men fifty or one hundred 
fold, and yet make no sensible impression on the tone of public life. 
As the work of political reform, or rather, as the work of interesting 
good men in polities, and of bringing personal purity to bear on 
politics, is now carried on, its main result—we will not say its only 
result—is to increase the number of preachers against corruption in 
the abstract. We must confess we think the work of denoune- 
ing corruption is already pretty effectually done. The hostility to 
corruption is already deep seated and widespread. You find it in 
cheering strength in every part ef the country, and you find along 
with it a most encouraging determination to ‘*‘ elect none but good 
men to office.” Nevertheless, corruption continues to exist, and 
penetrates deeper and deeper from. year to year. The “ licentious 
press” is blamed for painting it in too dark colors, but we may with 
confidence ask any man ‘inside polities” whether the pictures of 
the press are not on the whole rather under than over drawn. 
There are more articles against it in the papers, more sermons 
against it in the pulpit, than ever before, and yet in spite of sporadic 
risings against it in some of its most flagrant forms, nobody ean 
pretend that it has so diminished of late that the popular ideal of 
the politician has undergone a marked change, or that any new or 
better spirit has come over the relations of our public men to the 
country. Look, to go no further, at the attitude of the late 
Congress towards the civil service! Could anything well be more 
selfish or more degrading ? 

Now, why is this? Why does the preaching bear so little 
fruit? Why is it that the improvement of tone about politics and 
the deeper sense of responsibility which have unquestionably shown 
themselves among educated men during the last fifteen years, do 
not produce more marked amendment? The reason we take to be 
this: Politics, like the rest of human life, is made up of one-fourtfi opi- 
nion or sentiment, three-fourths of conduct. Conduct is composed of 
the acts of particular men. All denunciation, therefore, which does 
not touch conduct is apt to be idle, and any attempts at reform in 
which allusion to persons, or criticism of persons, or illustration by 
persons, is avoided, are sure to fail or nearly fail; and that most of 
our attempts at reform by our high-toned men have this defect there 
is no denying. When things have reached the pass they have 
reached among us at this juncture, it becomes the duty of the re- 
former, not so much to preach purity as to give reasons why Smith 
or Jones must be got out of the way; and this is an unpleasant 
task, which the “ scholar in polities,” like other people, not unnatur- 
ally avoids if he can. He is willing enough to lecture against 
raseality, or even, on a pinch, to attend a primary meeting, or to dis- 
tribute ballots at the polls, but he is not willing to single out a 
political raseal and pursue him night and day until he makes pub- 
lic life too hot for him. Every one, in faet, isso occupied in keeping 
his sentiments pure, and furbishing up his opinions on government, 
that nobody is willing to go down into the crowd and collar the 
knaves. The “ practical man,” who attends conventions, has just 
as little stomach for this sort of work as the scholar. In fact, in 
order to stay “ practical,” and get returned to the conventions, and 
have any influence on nominations, he has at least to pretend to be 
something of a knave himself, and not to be easily shocked. The con- 
sec aence is that the knaves flourish, and are willing that the preach- 
ing shouid continue indefinitely. As long as the better men are so 
afraid of hurting their feelings or ‘‘ embittering their sentiments ”— 
are atraid, in short, of personal application—there is no reason why 
they should be disturbed by it. Good-nature, in all its ramifiea- 
tions, has been made so prominent a feature in our school and social 
training that the capacity for withstanding a trickster or intriguer or 
demagogue to his face has almost died out amongst us. A striking 
illustration of this weakness is in fact furnished by the relations of 
many of the most prominent clergymen to the press. They preach 
against its shortcomings and enlarge on its responsibilities nearly 
every Thanksgiving Day with great fervor, and exact from political 
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editors the loftiest heroism and devotion to the general good; and 
yet when a publisher who notoriously makes his paper an instru- 
ment of the grossest corruption, sends them a check for the copy- 
right of a few sermons, or a slight bit of moralizing, that he may have 
the benefit of their name to help him in pushing his trade, how 
many refuse it? How many when the case 
brought home to them, that they too are bound in small things as 
well asin great, indirectly as well as directly, to shut out covetousness 
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| cripple us just as much. 


and deceit trom helping to mould public opinion, and to reserve the | 


prominent and influential places for men whom they would have | 


their sons admire and imitate ? 
every day, men beginning a political career with trickery, achiev- 
ing success in it through ‘“ management,” climbing intoone high pub- 
lic office after another without knowledge or evenaffectation of know- 
ledge, without interest in or association with a single measure of 
useful legislation or one question of social reform, without even 
making the slightest contribution to political thought beyond an oe- 
casional burst of flatulent admiration for universal suffrage, how many 
men of culture are willing to come down and denounce, expose, or op- 
pose them, until not only their hold on publie lite has been shaken, 
but until their way of succeeding has been made diftieult and disered- 
itable? We fear, very few. The dangers and temptations and ditticul- 
ties of such work there is no disguising. It is apt to involve almost 
as much waste and injustice as war itself, and yet, in spite of this, will 
have to be done in democratic communities if democracy is to reach 
anything which rational men will be willing to call success. The 
race of ignorant political adventurers and intriguers has risen into 
power, and holds the government in its hands, because better men 
are content to paint political ideals, and refuse to make personal 
applications of their own teachings, or often to suffer a little personal 
inconvenience in order to abate at their own door the very nuisances 
they have been denouncing in the pulpit. 

THE PREVENTION OF 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


4 BOUT ten years ago, at the close of the war, the question of 

municipal indebtedness first began to attract publie attention. | 
Unfortunately, political discussion was then carried on on such a | 
simple plan that the matter really failed to attract as much atten- | 
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tion its importance deserved. The publication of statistics 
showing that the local indebtedness of the United States must be 


as 


counted by hundreds of millions and really amounted to a second | 


When, again, we see, as we do see | 
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ation. | 


a ludicrous piece of inconsistency if we were to start at the same 


It is 


time on a career of national economy and local extravagance. - 
easy to see that with the double sovereignty of the States and the 
United States we might all the 
national debt without the nation’s owing a dollar 
it would be just as diffieult to tind the interest, and which would 


Ddlessings of 
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so-called 


a debt for whieh 


secure 


If we really mean what we say when we 
talk of the policy of the country, we must not content ourselves with 
the monthly published statement of the Treasury showing the re 
duetion in the debt, but must ask ourselves, how much has the total 
publie debt, including the national, State, county, town, and schoo! 
indebtedness, been decreased in that time—how much less are we 
taxed than thirty days, or even a year, before? If 
sort had been published for the last ten years, we should perhaps sex 


reason to modify our views as tothe reduction of the total indebted 


statistics of this 


ness of the country. 

There are, at present, three modes of meeting the question of 
city and town indebtedness in the United States. The first is to 
ignore its existence ; to trust, that is, to the virtue and economy ot 


the various towns and cities to prevent extravagance. On the face 


of it, this seems the true solution. Theoretically, the people of a 


| town or city are the best judges of whether it needs bridges, railreads, 


national debt of no small magnitude, was met by the reply that the | 


disseminators of these unpleasant facts were Copperheads, and that 
their statistics were in the nature of rebel lies. 
ment of the Reconstruction problems, however, the question has 
begun to attract more notice, and in hardly a State has there not 


Sinee the settle- | 


and other public improvements, and how much it ean afford to pay 
for them. But, practically, it has been found by experience that this 
local self-regulation does not work. 
viduals and like private corporations, are subject to sudden waves 
of excitement 
profits certain, returns quick, and danger of collapse so remote theut 
At these times cities and towns launch out 


Political corporations, like indi 
when everything seems smiling and prosperou 


it may be disregarded. 
into wild speculations, and as they ean g 
enough to get very long loans, everything goes on swimmingly until 
some period of panic or monetary distress comes, when they sud 
denly find themselves no longer in a condition to pay. Then a 
loan has to be made to pay off the old one: and so the obligation 
clings like a millstone about the necks of the unfortunate taxpayers, 
who can just manage to pay the interest on it and no more. In 
theory, of course, there is no more danger of this in a city or town 
than there is in a well-managed banking or shipping house; but 
practice the affairs of towns and cities are not managed as banks o7 
other private business are. The results show that the rule of local 
laissez-faire, even With the addition of the ** sinking-fund ” principle, 
has not prevented extravagance whenever the taxpayers have been 
inclined to be extravagant. The * sinking-fund” 


enerally muster eredit 


new 


mM 


has generally 


| been adopted in the United States much in the same spirit in which 


been a movement of some kind to restrict or put an end to the | 


power of local bodies, like towns, cities, school districts, and coun- 
ties, to run themselves into debt. In Connecticut, a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting such bodies from giving any aid to private 
corporations has just failed; but the movement is to be renewed, 
limiting the restriction now to railroads instead of making it em- 
brace all private corporations. The figures of the Connecticut 
municipal debts are $13,995,000, of which more than a third is said 
to have gone to railroads. According to the Census of 1870, the 
county debts of the United States amounted to $187,565,540, the 
city and town debts to $328,244,520, and the State debts to 
$352,866,698—making in all the sum of $868,676,758. It may fairly 
be assumed that these figures are under rather than over the mark, 
as local debts increased from 1870 to 1873 at an alarming rate, and 
if we had the true figures we should probably find them to be above 
$1,000,000,000—a sum which would make quite a respectable na- 
tional debt for a sovereign state. 

There can be no doubt that the extinction, or at any rate the 
enormous reduction, of this debt is a question which must sooner or 
later be met by the various States. The United States, alone 
among modern countries, has adopted a consistent policy with 


regard to its national debt—that of paying it off. But it would be 





it was first introduced in the days of Law and the South Sea Bub 
ble—as a sort of talisman by which debts pay themselves. Almost 
every large corporation in the country has a sinking-fund, whieh is 
supposed to be rolling up while the debt remains stationary. 
Unfortunately, however, since sinking-funds are managed by the 
same men by whom debts are contracted, there is often a slip 
between the cup and lip; and the very same carelessness, negii- 
gence, and improvidence which make the debt increase make the 
sinking-fund decrease. A sinking-fund is, after all, only a pretty 
way of accumulating savings: 
accumulate, it will do no good. 

The seeond way is that which the Connecticut reformers are 
attempting to introduce now. This has the advantage of settling 
the question onee for all, by forbidding towns to contract debts 
in aid of private corporations in any case. The objection to it is 
that it takes away the power of selection as to what the taxpayers 
may desire to spend their money on. With regard to small towns 
and cities, which, in the nature of things, ought not to undertake 
responsibilities of an extensive kind, it may be best to lay down a 
hard and fast line of this sort; but with large cities, which neces- 
sarily have expectations of future growth and hopes of future great- 
ness, the case is different. Cities of this sort are apt to think that 
they can judge a great deal better how to develop themselves— 
whether by taxes or by bonds, and whether by bonds in aid of rail- 
roads or by building railroads themselves—-than any one else can 


if there are really no savings to 
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« for them. Besides, the restriction does not in any way pre- 
their launching out in any kind of extravagance they please 
lone as it has no connection with a private corporation. Parks, 
, Water. works, and bridges may all be brought under the 
‘tly public expenditures, whether in a city of a million 
tants ora town of ten thousand, and the debts incurred on 
nnt may ruin either. 
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rhe third way of dealing with the question is by restricting the 
( txt of municipal indebtedness which may be incurred. This 
has been adopted by the Massachusetts Legislature, and con- 
simply in fixing a percentage of the valuation which is to be 
the limit of the indebtedness. 
the ol:jects to which money may be devoted, but it assigns a rational 
aud easily understood limit—not an arbitrary limit either, but one 
Which advanees or recedes with the prosperity of the place. A 
town which is growing in population and resources is also growing, 
under this system, in its means of utilizing these resources, and a 
town which is stationary has no legal power to run into hopeless 
debt; while the erediter who advances money to it can see for him- 
self the exact value of his security. By a law introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and we believe passed, the system was 
completed by giving the Supreme Court jurisdiction in any cases of 
violation of the new law, in suits which may be brought by any 
creditor or by any single taxpayer in any city or town. This puts 
the enforcement of the system into the hands of those who are 
directly interested. 

A law of this sort may, if it is carried out, have an indirect 
effect of an unintended sort which would none the less be very 
It has been for the last ten years the great aim of those 
interested in tax reform to get an equal, just, and uniform valuation 
of property in the States. With regard to personal property this 
has always been a failure, and in this State has been given up. 
But in the nature of things there is no reason why there should not 
be an equal valuation of real estate. Nevertheless, in the cities it has 
been found that assessors are apt to fix the value of estates as high 
as possible, while in the country they follow the opposite plan and 
make them as low as possible. Of course, the reason is that, in the 
country, estates are valued by assessors who are themselves gene- 
rally landholders, and expect in this way to escape part of the 
Although it is for everybody’s interest to have a fair 
Valuation, and any undervaluation is a direct injustice to every one 
throughout the State at large, still what is everybody’s business is 
nobody's, and the thing goes on. But if a relation is established 
local indebtedness and valuation, and the maintenance of 
this relation is put into the hands of the courts, and an action at law 
or in equity is given to every aggrieved person, there is certainly 
something like a chance that the system of valuation may be 
it would manifestly be impossible to go on year after 
year getting judgments and decrees which were founded in error, 
and yet this would be the result if the limit of indebtedness fixed 
by law were ealeulated upon the false basis furnished by an under- 
valuation. It would clearly be for the interest of all creditors and 
taxpayers to have real valuations; and, besides this, in towns 
which wished to contract debts, as every town does now and then, 
there would be every motive to give up the agrarian system now 
in vogue. With a uniform and just system of valuation, there 
would seem to be some opening for the reforms in our system of 
ion proposed by Mr. Wells and others, the first step in which 
uiust Le a uniform valuation of real property, as its object is to 
burden of taxation fall upon the land. 


beneficial. 


general taxes. 


betw eel 


changed. 


make the 
‘, in the long run, economy in public expenditure and 
wnong a democratic people cannot be expected in the absence of an 
economical spirit in the people themselves. But of there being at 


t! ne such a spirit there is plenty of evidenee—in the press, in 
the numerous passage of constitutional amendments limiting the 
power of the States and other local bodies to borrow money, and 
the cessation of the system of grants of aid by legislatures and 
Congre ‘This spirit, however, is certain, before many years, to 


This does not necessarily restrict | 


Nation. 
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be sueceeded by one of extravagance, as a revival of business causes 
a renewal of the general feeling of prosperity. It is important, 


| therefore, that this economical interregnum should be utilized, as 








far as possible, by the introduction of constitutional and legal safe- 
guards such as have always formed the great barriers for us 
against waste and misgovernment. 





‘THE Brooklyn trial lias ended pretty much as most people expected it 

would end from the beginning, that is, in a disagreement of the jury. 
It can hardly be said that this is a victory for anybody, but it is something 
very like a defeat for Mr Beecher. Not to get a vindication from the jury 
is, under such circumsiances, somewhat of a failure. That Mr. Beecher 
looks on it himself in this light we infer from his Friday-evening talk pen- 
ding the verdict, which was that of a defiant rather than of a grateful 
man. He let the world know that its opinion was not of much consequence 
to him, that if he did not get an acquittal he could do without it. The 
reflection which this must have suggested to many was that it was a great 
pity that this courage and self-reliance and indifference to human judg- 
ments had not been displayed at an earlier period in this wretched affair. 
Had they been, the country would have been spared twelve months of 
absorption in a most repulsive scandal, which has been rendered all the 
more demoralizing by the fact that nearly all the actors in it are persons 
who have made loud professions of living on a higher moral plane, or nearer 
to God, than the mass of their fellow-citizens. Part of the shock, therefore, 
which the public received when this trouble was laid bare, came from the 
discovery that the lessons of fortitude and indifference to mundane 
standards and aims of which Mr. Beecher has been a powerful preacher, 
and by which Plymouth Church has been built up, did not, as they ought 
to have done, prove useful on the Very first occasion on which the church 
and its pastor were threatened with serious misfortune or annoyance. It 
was, as the result has proved, of vastly more importance to the great 
interests of religion and morality that Mr. Beecher should have met this 
charge in the spirit of his teaching, than that the church should 
have been saved from turmoil or disruption, or Mr. Beecher him- 
self from temporary eclipse. His bold public denial on the stormy night 
when Moulton first brought the charge to his knowledge, would have had ten- 
fold the weight that it had four years later, when he was dragged miserably, 
like a criminal, before the Brooklyn Court ; and, more than this, it would 
have sounded somewhat like a trumpet-call to his disciples. As it is, he 
has managed to save the church, with the pews and other appurtenances, 
by the sacrifice of some of the great interests for which the church is sup- 
posed to have been instituted. He has not had to ‘‘step down and out,” 
and the congregation has not been rent into parties, but there is now, if not 
to the uproarious crowds who attend his prayer-meetings, to reflecting men 
all over the country, something hollow and perfunctory in the advice he still 
proffers so freely on the conduct of life. He must not deceive himself on this 
point, and his enthusiastic partisans must not suppose that their ebullient 
devotion makes any serious impression on the sober second thought of the 
community. 

But there is a certain sense, and that an important one, in which it may 
be said that neither the disagreement nor the agreement of the jury is of 
much consequence to Mr. Beecher. ' Of course, when men submit their dif- 
ferences toa legal tribunal, and debate before it for six long months, the tech- 
nical victory of a verdict becomes inevitably an object of eager desire. The trial, 
if it has no higher interest, has the interest of a game which each side seeks 
to win, even if the stake is only a dollar. But then it was never expected 
by anybody—and probably least of all by the plaintiff and defendant—that 
the decision of the jury would decide the issue for the public at large. The 
popular desire for a legal investigation of the case was mainly due to the 
fee’ ing that it was only by the use of legal machinery that the facts in it 
could be fairly and efficiently brought out. That they have been produced 
in great abundance there is no denying, but of the millions who have read 
them we doubt if there are ten whose judgment would have been much 
affected by the finding of the jurymen. Their verdict could not seriously 
or permanently have cleared or clouded Mr, Beecher’s fame. Another 
tribunal, which was not visible in Brooklyn, which did not stamp or cheer 
during the evidence or the speeches, which needs no usher, and for access 
to which no tickets are necessary, before which there is no use in taking 
exceptions or excluding testimony, has been sitting on the case all along, 
and it is by its judgments that Mr. Beecher must stand or 
fall. Now, we have no hesitation in saying that it seems un- 
likely that to this tribunal his defence can have been satisfactory, and 
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for the simple reason that it has been, what a minister’s defence ought never 


to be, very technical ; not certainly as technical asit might have been, not 
more technical than might have been proper in the case of a man whose 
reputation was less delicate, but too technical for a man who needs te meet 
all charges as he would meet them at the last great day. One of the penal- 
ties or inconveniences of being a great moral or religious teacher is, that 
when charged with anything which seems likely to lessen his influence 
he can seek refuge behind neither forms nor statutes nor precedents. He 
cannot call on his accuser to convict him under the rules, and tell him that 
this or that proof will be heard, but none other. His only safety lies 
in asking every man who has aught against him to bring it forward and 
tell it every word, and then meeting it as best he can. This may be a cruel 
ordeal, full of snares and pitfalls and possible injustices, but exposure 
to it is one of the chief conditions on which a prophet or apostle or evan- 
gelist claims the popular attention and holds his place in the pulpit. If he 
have the tongues of angels and of men, and yet have sought safety from even 
the humbiest accuser behind Starkie or Greenleaf, or the Court of Appeals, 
or the Louse of Lords, he must expect to have men shrug their shoulders 
when he shows the way to heaven. 

Against this disadvantage Mr. Beecher has had several important 
advantages. He went into the fight not only with forty years of unble- 
mished character at his back, but with the enormous support which 
Great numbers of persons all 
over the country—we have ourselves received letters from several of them— 


popularity as a preacher gives to character. 


have believed in his innocence all through, on the @ priori ground that a 
man guilty of such an offence, and guilty of the falsehoods by which it 
must have been covered up, could not possibly have preached and prayed 
with the fervor and efficacy which he has all along displayed ; and we 


think there are few people in the religious world who are not more or less | 


influenced by this consideration, although the records of criminal jurispru- 
dence contain abundant proof that fervor and efficacy might, under such 
circumstances, be matters of nervous force as well as of spiritual purity or 
elevation. He has been served powerfully, also, by the position and ante- 
ceilents of his principal assailant, who had pretty completely destroyed his 
own character before he made his charges public, and whose queer, disorder- 
ly eareer furnished abundant materials for a sort of moral set-off on the trial. 
Moulton, too, had, like most intriguers, enveloped himself so completely in 
his own web that it was impossible for him to make his way out, with any 
show of integrity, when the moment came to turn on his . protégé. 
The very office he had undertaken to fill for Mr. Beecher, which was, 
in its nature, one of falsehood and evasion, inasmuch as it involved the 
deception of the publie even in a greater degree than the reconciliation of 
the parties, helped to discredit him when he appeared as a witness, Aid 
came to the defendant, too, from another and somewhat singular quarter. 
His letters would probably, in the case of any other man living, have been ac- 
cepted as of themselves proving his guilt. Their language points, according to 
all the moral and social experience of this country and of England, to one 
particular offence and to no other. We believe theve is no case on record 
where a man has used similar language about anything else. An attempt 
cn the part of almost any other person in the community, therefore, to 
give it a different interpretation, or make it point to something of less 
gravity, would have excited derision. Yet Mr. Beecher has succeeded in 
satisfying a great many persons that what he meant by his fierce self-con- 
demnation was the giving of legitimate and proper advice to a wife and to 
an employer about a man of vicious habits, who had been making his home a 
hell and using a widely-circulated newspaper to debauch the public mind. 
He has been able to accomplish this by reference to the general extrava- 
gance of his speech and behavior on all serious occasions, and yet his pro- 
fession is not only that of a moralist, but that of a casuist. He has, that is 
to say, for forty years made it his business not only to lead people in the 
right way, but to train their sense of moral proportion. It is reported, 
too, that this explanation of his conduct had most weight with those who 
saw him on the witness-stand, for his demeanor there made plain the readi- 
ness with which he was swept by emotional storms and with which he 
might fall into any sort of rhetorical exaggeration. 

To say, however, that the public is completely satisfied with this explana- 
With 
a great majority, we fear, it only creates at most a favorable presump- 
tion. It must be added, that there has in the defence a 
certain want of ingenuousness, or frankness—if any one likes the term 
better—for which, though technically fair enough, people were not pre- 
pared in a case of this character. The number of things which, it would 
seem, ought to have left a burning certainty on Mr. Beecher’s mind, and 


tion would be to say something for which nobody has any warrant. 


too, been 


which he either failed to remember or failed to explain on his cross-ex- 
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amination, was unpleasantly large. His answers, perhaps, suggested n 

thing positive against him; but they did not make all the dark places clear 
minister of Mr. 
Beecher’s standing defended on such an oceasion by some of the 
which—though regular enough professionally—Mr. Evarts thought 
to bring forward on his behalf. What, for instance, could have be: 


irrelevant in the forum of morals chan the glowing account of Mi 


It was, too, we are sure, painful to many to hear a 

pleas 
pro} er 
h more 
Beecher's 
services to the Union in England ? Is it ingenuous for a minister even to 
suggest that an eloquent and patriotic man is, as such, wolikely to commit 
adultery ? Would it not be trifling of the most grotesque kind, if a man 
accused you of improper relations with his wife, to ask him, by way of 
reply, whether he had read your great speech to the rebel sympathizers in 
Liverpool ? We might, if we had space, pick out from the defence a large 
number of similar specimens of uncandid dealing with the jury 
the public. They are a kind of thing which one hears in court every 
day, but it was impossible for Mr. Beecher to avail himself of 
without injury. 

Though last not least, Mr. Beecher’s demeanor during the trial has 
not strengthened the prepossession in his favor, 
not unnaturally argued, in the situation in which he has been placed, can 
hardly have been due to consciousness of Innocence, or this consciou 


and 


ren 


Hlis jollity, people have 


Sness 
would have stood him in better stead when the charge was first made, and 
have saved him from the tortuous experiences of his alliance with Moulton, 
and its attendant ** anxiety, remorse, fear, and despair.” It therefore has 
been difficult to avoid ascribing it to a want of moral sensitiveness, which 
That an 
excess of animal spirits should at certain crises injure a man in the estima- 
tion of right-minded people will probably be somewhat incredible to 
many of the noisy brethren of Plymouth Chureh, but they must make 


has naturally and inevitably lessened the weight of his denials. 


up their minds to accept the fact that their modes of expression are 
repulsive to a very portion of the 
world, whose opinions neither they nor their 
disregard. 

The general result of the trial must, therefore, on the whole be regarded as 


large and respectable Christian 


pastor can well afford to 


unsatisfactory. Mr. Beecher has not been convicted, but then he has not been 
acquitted. Whether he is guilty or innocent of the main charge, the history 
of his relations with Tilton and Moulton, even as told by himself, is a pitiful 
story, which must remain a permanent blot on his reputation, and must 
considerably diminish if not destroy his influence as a moral teacher. 
But the case will furnish a lesson, more effective than any number of 
sermons, of the danger of bad company and of ail undertakings whieh in- 
** Men of the 


world,” even, play games of concealment with considerable risk ; a minister 


volve in even so slight a degree departures from truthfulness. 
who engages in one stakes his life on the result. As soon as there arise 
in his career any facts the revelation of which he fears, and which have 
found their way into other hands than his own, there is but one course 
open to him, and any minister who finds that his religion has not .pre- 
pared him for such a crisis may well doubt the propriety of his continu- 
ing to preach. 


PRINCE GORTCHAKOFFP. 

Paris, June 18, 1875, 

HE part which Russia has taken lately in th 
Europe increases the importance which at a 

to the diplomacy of the Court of St. Petersburg. 
conducted in what I might call the old fashion. As there are no Chambers 
in Russia, the Czar has the complete management of the national interests, 
and practically the diplomatic business is centred in Count Gortchakoff, 
After the great German Chancellor, there is probably now not a man in 
Europe who has a more absolute and complete responsibility in his hands. 
I spent a few days last summer at Interlaken between two excursions in 
the mountains, and I saw every morning the old Russian Chancellor take a 
constitutional walk under the magnificent nut-trees of the avenue. He was 
He still stood erect, and there was on his lips the per- 
His eyes shone 


e pre ervation of peace in 
ll times should be attached 


This diplomacy is still 


not much altered. 
petual smile which is the characteristic of his expression. 
behind his spectacles with their usual fire. Ife was, as in old times, 
affable, gay, courteous, fond of a neat joke. 
year to some German watering-place—to Ems, to Baden-Baden—and spends 


very 


The Ch ncellor goes every 


a few weeks in Interlaken since his son Michael has become Russian Minis- 
ter in Switzerland. The great notoriety of his name dates from the Crimean 
war. 


Sevastopol the most stubborn courage. 


His brother, Prince Michael Gortchakoff, showed in the defence of 
Peter, 


Another brother of his, 
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fought at the Alma and at Inkermann. The Gortchakoffs belong to the 
oldest nobility of Russia. Few people are versed in the mysteries of the 
famous book called the Velvet Book, which is the Russian peerage, but 
everybody knows that the Gortchakoffs belong to the first class of the no- 
bilitv. They claim direct descent from Rurik, from St. Michael of Tcher- 
pigov and St. Viadimir. There are now only thirty-one families in Russia 
which can prove their descent from Rurik, and among them the Gortcha- 
kotfs nold the third rank in the line of descent. Their betters, in a genea- 
logical point of view, are the Odoievskis and the Koltsoff Massalskis, quite 
anknown in Western Europe. After them come the Dolgorukis and the Ga- 
garins. If youhappen to speak on this subject with an old Russian you will 
soon learn that these families were far superior at one time to the Romanoffs, 
who were mere boyards But the Romanoffs ascended the throne. The 

tual dynasty’s real name is not even Romanoff—its name is Holstein- 
Gottorp. The institution of the Tehin—that is, the hierarchy founded upon 
public services and controlled by the Imperial will—has created an official 
pristocracy in Russia, but the people still have much reverence for their old 
princes, and a number in the Tehin is not the same in its eyes as a pure 
lescent from the children of Rurik. 

The present Chancellor, Prince Alexander, is the eldest of his family— 
he was born in 1800. Since 1862 he has been the Chancellor of the Foreign 
Affairs Department, the highest and most important dignity in the Em- 
pire. He alone belongs to the first class of the Tehin. The Russian 
people look upon him as the representative of Muscovite Russia ; his pre- 
decessor, Prince Nesselrode, came from a Westphalian family, and the 
Russians have a secret aversion to the Germans. Prince Gortchakolf took 
early an important part in what may be called the Russian renaissance ; 
he favored Russian literature, Russian art. He professes, however, a great 
liking for the French language, and prides himself very justly on the 
purity of his French. There is probably now in Kurope not a single man, 
not even among the ablest rédacfeurs of our own Foreign Office, who can 
write a despatch in French with the neatness, the elegance, and the perfee- 
tion of Prince Gortchakoff. 

The first. post he occupied was Stuttgart ; he negotiated there the mar- 
riage of Princess Olga, the daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, with the 
Prince of Wiirtemberg, a marriage which greatly displeased King Wilhelm. 
tle remained eight years in Wiirtemberg, as he had promised the Empress 
to stay with her daughter as long as she might need him. He was sent after 
1848 to Frankfort, and there became intimately acquainted with Prince Bis- 
marek. His real importance dates from the Crimean war. Count Nesselrode 
retired after the Treaty of Paris, and Prince Alexander received his succes- 
sion. Let us try to remember what he represented at that moment, when he 
entered the Foreign Office as the adversary of Germany, and more particu- 
larly of Austria. Russia had expected the good offices of Austria when the 
Eastern difficulties began ; she considered herself betrayed by her ; she re- 
sented the conduct of Austria even more than the defeat which had been in- 
flicted upon her by France and by England. Everybody looked upon 
Gortehakoff, a Russian of old descent, as the man chosen to renovate Rus- 
sia, and to allow free play to the old Museovite and national elements, 
which had been crushed by the German bureaucracy.  Gortchakoff had 
played a great part as ambassador to Vienna in the Conference of the Great 
Powers in 1854; he understood early that France would soon direct her 
effortsagainst Austria, and he strongly advised Alexander I]. to send an old 
Russian, Prince Orloff, to Paris to negotiate the peace with Napoleon III. 
Ile was already fifty-six years old, but he had quick perceptions, and he 
threw himself, at the very moment when his country had been defeated by 
rance, into what | might call the French movement. He foresaw that the 
old treaties of 1818 would no longer be respected, and he chose for his ally 
‘he power which at that moment seemed the most likely to keep victory on its 
ide. His attraction to France did not take the form of a positive alliance, 
but he gave Napoleon to understand that he would not find Russia in his 
way. Germany had abandoned Russia in her hour of trial ; Russia would 
now remain quiet, would make reforms at home. ‘*‘ La Russie se recueille ” 
was the happy phrase in which he defined his -policy. Austria felt the 
danger, but she could not avoid it. Russia folded her arms, and not only 
did she look with equanimity on the destruction of the Austrian rule in 
Italy, but she used her influence to hinder Germany from giving any help 
to Austria. In the East, Prince Gortchakoff adopted a policy of tempori- 
zation; he remained strictly within the Treaty of Paris, believing that what 
the Czar Nicholas could not do by force would some time or other be done 
by necessity, and in consequence of the natural decay of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The passive attitude of Russia could not, however, last forever. The 
insurrection of Poland forced Prince Gortchakoff to adopt a more decided 
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tone in speaking to the Great Powers. The new dogma of nationalities, 
which had freed Italy, was adopted with enthusiasm by the Poles. Prince 
Gortchakoff was constantly reminded by France and by England that Rus- 
sia had not fulfilled the agreement into which she had entered in 1815 with 
regard to Poland. But he would never condescend to treat the Polish question 
otherwise than as an imperial question. He wrote boldly to M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, at the time when Napoleon IIL. was atthe height of his power: ‘* We 
believe that we anticipate the wishes of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
France if we abstain hereafter from continuing a discussien which would 
not fulfil the conciliatory views which we entertain.’ Napoleon did not 
press the question any further. Some time before, answering some obser- 
vations made on the misfortunes of Poland, he wrote: ‘* The evil from 
which the kingdom suffers is not an isolated fact. The whole of Europe is 
afflicted with it. The revolutionary passions, the scourge of our time, are 
just at present concentrated in Poland, because they look there for the focus 
of a conflagration which would soon extend over all Europe.” 

What was the secret of this change ? why did Russia challenge England 
and France ? why did she dare to say that she would allow nobody to inter- 
fere between her and her Polish subjects ? The secret is now well known. 
This was the time when Prince Bismarck approached Prince Gortchakoff and 
offered him aclose alliance against Europe : and why did Prince Bismarck 
make the offer? Because he wished to use the Russian alliance against Austria. 
Galicia had become the centre of the Polishagitation. Prussia knew very well 
that the partition of Poland had formed a permanent tie between Prussia 
and Russia; and he only made the tie stronger, and promised to use the 
combined force of Russia and Northern Germany against Austria, who, 
though she had received her part of Poland, had never kept a very strong 
hold of her part of the spoils. This unfortunate Polish question has really 
been the centre and the nucleus of all the political combinations which 
have been developed since. This made Russia, so to speak, the accomplice 
of Prussia in whatever Russia should attempt ; and, by a strange change of 
fortune, Gortchakoff, who had risen to power as an anti-German, a 
Slavophile, became the instrument of the greatness of Germany. I have 
been acquainted with some of the men of Russia who were connected with 
the great movement which was falsely represented as a conspiracy at the 
beginning of the reign of Nicholas. These men belonged to the highest 
nobility of Russia ; they were all enamored of liberal ideas ; they dreamt 
of the emancipation of the serf, of a better administration of justice, of 
various social reforms, and also of constitutional institutions. They were 
the most quiet of citizens, though they were considered as the accomplices 
of a military conspiracy of which they were quite innocent. They were 
subjected to the hardest fate, but their dream is now accomplished, with the 
exception of those constitutional institutions which are still unknown to 
Russia. I only mention this in order to add that I have often talked of 
Poland to the men of that generation whom I have seen, and though they 
were good, humane men, I always perceived that the independence of Poland 
was not a part of their dream. To their mind, the independence of Poland 
means the subjection of Russia, and they were intensely Russian in their 
aspirations. The anti-Polish passion is a note which Prince Bismarck 
knows he can always touch at the proper time with the certainty that the 
cord will vibrate. 

Late events have shown the two Chancellors in a new light ; it has 
become apparent that Prince Gortchakoff does not wish to become a mere 
tool in the hands of his friend and rival. He has played a very prominent 
part in the preservation of peace, and now at Ems he says to those who see 
him, ‘‘ I] faut que la France soit grande et forte” (France ought to be 
great and strong). He is very fond of political maxims of this sort. 
They are, as it were, the medals on which he stamps his thoughts. Alas ! 
France is neither great nor strong at present, but she ought to be thankful 
to those who wish her well. It has also been lately one of Prince Gortcha- 
koff’s maxims to say: ‘* La France est trop discouragée” (France is too 
m ich discouraged). It is perhaps felt that France, even in the days of her 
greatest infatuation, was not a stern and hard master: that she could be 
more easily dealt with than the new powers of the day. It is quite true 
that France is discouraged : we have not paid our ransom, we have only 
borrowed it ; it will take ten years of the country’s net revenue to pay it 
back, as the net revenue of our agriculture is not more than five hundred 
millions a year. The time of personal slavery is past ; conquerors do not 
force the conquered to work for thern individually, they force them to do 
so asa nation. Nations will become slaves if this new method of gigantic 
fines and ransoms, instituted by Prince Bismarck, becomes the rule of the 
coming times. We have indeed made a step towards a new kind of bar- 
barism ; and the aphorism of Prince Gortchakoff is but a small consolation 
for odr misery ; ‘Il faut que la France soit grande et forte.” 
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THE SEMI-OFFICIAL PRESS IN GERMANY. 


Berwin, June 14, 1875. 

—— after the storm has ceased to blow#the ship continues to be rocked 

violently by the waves. If one looks upon the quantity of articles still 
published by the European press on the late war-rumors, one could almost 
believe a regular typhoon had been raging on the political seas, It is 
certain that these rumors have not been a * swindle,” as Count Andrissy is 
reported to have called them, but it is as certain that they do not deserve 
the amount of ink still wasted on them. You have, with great clearness, 
pointed out what there is—I purposely do not write, has been—of real im- 
portance in them, viz., the uneasy state of the public mind in Europe, 
which is inclined to see in the smallest cloud a portentous forerunner of a 
tremendous storm. A great part of the press in Germany, as well as in the 
other European countries, has considerably aggravated the evil, and still 
continues to do so, partly from sensational tendencies, partly for want of 
other subjects to write upgn. We are fast approaching the dead season of 
politics, and (though the legislative bodies are yet everywhere in session) 
are already to some extent in it, and, consequently, have begun to suffer 
under the curse of the press being obliged to fill so many columns every 
day. Swarms of canards are let up from every quarter, to be shot down 
the next morning by fearful volleys of démentis. One could fill a whole 
library with the interesting stories about what has been said, and what has 
not been said, in Berlin, in Paris, in London, and in all the other European 
capitals down to Darmstadt and Gotha. Yesterday we got a full report of 
the decisive two-hours’ interview between the Emperor Alexander and 
Prince Bismarck in the latter’s palace in the Wilhelmsstrasse. To-day we 
are informed that the Prince, at the risk of getting an asthmatic fit, hur- 
ried down stairs to meet his guest at the threshold. The whole conversa- 
tion lasted about two minutes, and was within the hearing of the coachmen 
and footmen, in whose faithful bosoms the great secrets of state will be 
buried for ever. That most unfortunate being, ‘‘the future historian,” 
will have some trouble in disentangling this Gordian knot prepared for him 
by merciless reporters. Thus far, the positive knowledge to be derived 
from the mass of contradictory revelations can be easily put into a nut- 
shell, yet it is not valueless. 

The entenie cordiale between the three Emperors is as firm as 
ever, and the Emperor Alexander and Count Andrassy have formally 
testified to the fact that, to their knowledge and_ belief, there has 
never been any disposition in Berlin to trouble the peace of Europe 
England’s valiant resolution to intervene in favor of peace has therefore, 
in a certain blow in the air. There has from of 
old been a certain animosity against England in Germany, and public 
opinion chuckles with some satisfaction at seeing the kind offices of Eng- 
land politely declined, there being no need whatever for them. Yet those 
who are wont to make their political calculations with some soberness do 
not fail to recognize the truth of Lord Derby’s assertion, that England's 
Not only 
by her money she may now, as she has done so often in former times, exer- 
cise a powerful influence, but, her own territory being protected by the 
sea, her army, though comparatively small, could be thrown into the scales 
as a great if not as the decisive weight. We therefore would heartily wel- 
come a firmly uttered resolution on the part of England to use, with the 
utmost energy, all her influence against whosoever should attempt to dis- 
turb the peace of Europe ; for, as you do us the justice to believe, the great 
majority of our people are sincerely desirous to see it continued. Her late 
offer, therefore, to serve as mediator would not have awakened the recollec- 
tions of our old supposed or real grievances against her but for one reason : 
we are far from being convinced that she is in earnest. Ere we shall be 
brought to believe that, she must prove her willingness to live up to her old 
and most solemn engagements. During the late apprehensions of war, 
every eye in Germany was turned towards Belgium ; for if France is ever 
again to attack us, it is from there we have to expect the first onset. Eng- 
land has guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium ; let her satisfy us and the 
rest of Europe that she is determined to back this guaranty with her money, 
her navy, and her army, and the reporters will have infinitely harder work 
to conjure up any war-clouds on the political horizon. 


sense, been a 


good-will may any moment become of the utmost importance. 


as much as the crowing of the Gallic cock. Until she makes up her mind 
to this, she cannot leave her position of a second-rate power, wh? h she has 
voluntarily assumed. We won't be paid any longer with wevds we want 
to see deeds. I do not know whether you and ycut readers will endorse this 
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As long as she fails | 
to do this, her Cabinet ministers may pinch the tail of the British lion as | 
vigorously as they like to make him roar, no one in Europe will mistake his | 
angry grunting for the roar of bygone times, which used to shake the nerves | 
| tematic poisoning of the press. 
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opinion, but, whether it be well founded or not, it is the all but universal 
opinion of Germany, and as such it deserves to be mentioned. 

Happily, France—whose desire for revenge England would be princi 
pally called upon to keep in check—is not in a condition to attempt anything 
without allies. One therefore quite frequently hears experienced diploma 
tists express the opinion that it is not the Western but the Eastern horizon 
which should be the most carefully watched, since it is from that quarter that 
the entente cordiale between the three Emperors is the most likely to be dis 
turbed. If this opinion be well founded, the friends of peace should be 
gratified by it, because there is certainly at present neither in Russia ner in 
Austria any desire to make the Eastern Question the order of the day, and 
we have every reason to say with Sumner, in his celebrated speech on the 
Johnson Treaty : later, for 
lude 


“If there necessarily must be a war sooner ot 
Giod’s sake let it be later,” though we, unfortunately, cannot con 
with him—‘‘and I am sure it will never be.” 

In the inky war which is about to be terminated, if not by a peace, at 
least by a truce, the worst defeat has been suffered by the reporters, for it 
is most positively and without contradiction asserted that Bismarek has 
ordered **the press bureau” of the Foreign Office to be dissolved. What 
this exactly means it is not easy to say, for a ** press bureau” has never 
the Office, and Mr, 


speaking-trumpet through which the Chancellor has sent his hints to the 


existed in Foreign Aegidi. who has been the only 


press, is retained in his old office. Bismarck is undoubtedly very far from 
having entirely and for ever renounced this means of communicating th 
views of the Government to the public, and thereby publi 
opinion ; no government on this continent ever will or can do this, Yet a 
Henceforth 


semi-otticial 


of forming 


new régime in this respect is certainly about to commence. 
there will be no reason in the 
papers, or even in those which are reputed to enjoy the good graces: of 
the 


Though the secret 


for believing every sentence 


the Government, to be * inspired” by highest authorities, It was 
funds for 
poses have been principally employed in foreign countries, and though the 
Ultramontanes have done their best to paint in black of the deepest dye 


what in reality was only gray, still the Government has sinned even with 


high time to put a stop to this. 


pre ws prt 


regard to our own press more than enough to alarm: seriously every true 
patriot. Public confidence in the press began to be shaken, because every 
body knew that the ‘reptile fund” was a dire reality, and because non 
could tell with certainty what papers fattened on it) Wherever the Govern- 
ment was supported by a paper, its enemies raised the ery of the * reptile 
fund,” and no denial could be wholly effective, because there were no means 
So this business at last 
The publi 
the inde- 
pendent press demurred, because they could not prove their independence, 
and were at every moment exposed to calumnious attacks ; the Govern 
ment felt a decrease in the support it had derived from public opinion, 


of distinguishing the innocent from the guilty. 
turned out to be of a kind to make every party a heavy loser. 
began to ask whether they had any longer an organ in the press : 


because it had become impossible to tell how much of this publi 
had fabricated 
Finally, even the very purpose which the ** reptile fund” was to serve was 
As the public had 


been led to see ** inspired ” articles everywhere, a horde of second and third 


opinion was genuine, and how much of it been 


frustrated by the excess with which it had been used 


rate reporters learned quickly enough to set up on theirown hook manufac- 
tories of inspired revelations. The article remained in demand, and so 
much had been furnished of the genuine one that the professional man did 
not find it difficult to fabricate his counterfeits with sufficient skill to palm 
them off as genuine on many a dupe. Only an opportunity was required 
to bring a perfect flood of them down upon us, and this opportunity was 
offered by the war-rumor. 
of having pushed the excitement to a dangerous height by its indiscreet 
zeal. Bismarek and Mr. Aegidi are clever enough not to say more than 
they want to say, and they know how to select the people they want to 


Our semi-oflicial press has been wrongly accused 


employ. The trouble was that the semi-official press had become such a 
wide and vague thing that nobody, not even the best initiated member of 
the profession, could tell where it commenced and where it ended. To this 
circumstance we‘owe it that Bismarck has come to see what a double-edged 
weapon the *‘ reptile fund ” is, and if he sticks to his resolution we have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the late war-rumors. However much 
it may have cost us that the excitement was raised fifty or even ninety per 
per cent. higher than it need have been, we shall have made a good bargain 
if we have bought with it the certainty that a stop will be put to the sys- 
Whether the promise will be kept. only 
time can reveal. We must take care not to judge this question prematurely, 
for we already have swallowed too much of the poison not to feel the effects 
of it for a long time to come. Reporters and a certain class of voliticians 
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rive up the practice of bestowing inspired revelations on the 


26 


will be slow to ¢ 


public, and members of all parties will continue to be engaged in the un- 
clean business. The Ultramontanes have been the first to prove that they 
‘ inwilling to give it up. Before the Convent Law (the latest blow in the 
war against Rome) was introduced by the Cabinet in both houses of the 
Landtag, they asserted with great assurance that the Emperor had refused 
to give his consent to it. And now they set afloat the story that the Emperor 


lared to Dr. Falk that no other law against Rome and the Ultra- 


montanes would be approved by him, It is hard to tell what they expect 





to gain by these manauvres, for the Convent Law was signed by the Em- 
peror, and Dr, Falk at once pronounced the Jatter story an absurd inven- | 
tion, | 
1 . ' 
Correspondence. 
BOATING ETHICS. 
To Tur Evrror or Tue Natron : 
sin: The Lvening Post has an article entitled ‘*A Word to College 
Oursmen.” The article contains much good advice, and sets forth with | 
s'rength the importance of honorable conduct, command of temper, cour- 
tesy, und decent manners, and the scandal of the reverse, under whatever | 


All this is well ; but, after an observation of many years, I 
itisfied that there is more need of a word to editors than of a word 
from them to college oarsmen. I am not a boating man, for boating came 


excrement. 


am s 
in after my day ; but I have watched the regatta system with deep interest, 
not that | care to know which of a dozen boats came in a few feet ahead in 
the vicissitudes of a three-mile course, but to observe the effect of regattas 
upen the physical and intellectual condition of the rowing youth, and espe- 
cially on their morale. 

Amic the excitements of Springfield or Saratoga, the few quiet spots are 
the quarters of the crews. They live there under strict ruie as to hours, diet, 
exercise, and sleep, careful above all to avoid excitement, and to exclude all 
its ¢ They do not (I speak of the best, but I think it is true of all) 
read the newspaper reports and letters, and they have as little as possible to 
If 


and 


LuSses, 


do with the correspondents, reporters, and interviewers of the press. 
reporter tape in hand, to measure their arms 
they to be treated as prize oxen; and if he 

draw them how they feel about this or that 
give him no light, and discourage a prolongation of his 
attentions, at the risk of ‘‘our correspondent’s” being down upon them 
They are not to be seen at the hotels, betting-places, 
Let any fair judge seek an opportunity, and 
he will see that they show the least excitement of all who are at the races, 
It is the crowd of betting men, of reporters and correspondents, and of 
jight-minded boys and girls, and graduate children of older growth, who 
create and minister to the intensity of excitement, and spread over the land 


a applies, 


chests, refuse 
tries to from 
crew, they 
as *‘aristocratic.” 


or gatherings of gossipers. 





exaggerated partisan accounts or sensational descriptions, and, worse than 
all, mean insinuations of dishonest, unworthy conduct, feared or intended. 
When letters from the agents of our leading papers contain such passages 
**It is currently reported that Yale, hopeless of winning, intends 
to foul Ilarvard, and Harvard has been put on her guard”; ‘it is under- 


as these : 


stood that Harvard, seeing her defeat inevitable, is negotiating to sell out 
her race to Princeton, to spite Yale”; ‘* Williams has a double watch over 
her boat at night, having been warned of sinister designs by Dartmouth” 
—I do not quote verbatim, but in substance—do not editors need a little 
eaution ? The truth is, as these are not intellectual occasions, editors are 
too apt to think that it is not worth while to send a first-class man, if the 
man they send is only busy in picking up items and can describe vividly, 
and do not trouble themselves to learn whether the applicant .they employ is 
a pledged partisan or what is his moral habit or structure. Consequently 
the press, and even the best papers, spread before the reading public an 
amount of unworthy gossip before the race, and of heated, partial, ill-con- 
l, and untrustworthy imputation and scandal after the result, against 


umpires as well a: 


) 


sidered 


crews, With exaggerated commendations of favorites, 


N;: 
as 





with the ‘st effect upon public 


feeling and opinion. This goes abroad, 


and Euro} these are not true pictures of what American col- 


ans SAV 


leges are, they at how what their countrymen think of them”; and 
they have a right to say so. 

Thi njust 2° well as unworthy—no occasion has been given for it. 
Col! es and | atches have gone on for twenty years, amid excited | 
‘ and yet tl has been no instance of a personal collision, and but | 
‘ i of of language, and that was confined to a single crew, 


ition. 
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and to a few in that crew, under high excitement; and the affair has since 
been settled and adjusted, as I learn, in a satisfactory manner. There are 
frequent exchanges of favors and courtesies between crews. It is here, as it 
was in our civil war, not the @»mbatants who are the most violent and 
irreconcilable, but the women, the editors, and the spectators and friends 
of the combatants. 

Editors should remember that they are dealing with sensitive men—men 
who are taught to be sensitive as to everything touching their honor or 
If they have not learned to feel an imputation as a wound, 
what is their education worth ? They must not be treated iike hackneyed 
Ring politicians or case-hardened jockeys. Yet they have been treated in 
that way by the press so largely as to wound their feelings deeply and make 
them dread the reports and letters in the papers, written by men who are 
often their moral, intellectual, and social inferiors, more than any possible 
accident or result of a race. A leading journal of an adjoining State more 
than once made onslaughts on a college crew—the rival of the crew it 
favored—which its sturdy, kind, brave,.and patriotic editor would not have 
allowed against an adverse caucus manager or Ring politician. He doubt- 
less knew nothing about it. It was ‘‘only boating” ; and he probably left 
it to some one whose partisanship was too intense or whose notions were 
too low. 

My *‘word to editors,” on behalf of collegians and their parents and 
kindred, and of all interested in their truest nobleness, is that they shall 
take great care in selecting their correspondents and reporters, excluding 
strong partisans and men of low tone, and then keep an oversight over 
what they print. If the press does not improve over 1873 and 1874, the 
best collegians will not expose themselves to its criticisms. 

A word to presidents and officers of colleges. They have been in fault 
—a few of them ; there are conspicuous exceptions. They ought not toadd 
fuel to the flame of excitement. If college presidents and teachers identify 
the boat with the college officially, go out to meet the returning victors, 
head their procession amid public cheers, put their flags and oars in solemn 
official keeping, and turn their heads with flattery, and lead them to believe 
that they have done more for their college than its scholars, moralists, 
statesmen, and founders, what degree of self-control can they expect of their 
pupils ? The extract from President Porter’s address on opening a new 
boat-house at Yale is very good, and may be well laid to heart, but, with the 
most entire respect for him, I must say that it will hardly balance the effect 
of his officially receiving the Yale crew returning from Springfield, and not 
limiting himself to eulogy of the crew he received. The official course of 
the president and some of the officers of Columbia, last year, has perhaps 
been sufficiently censured, and I do not believe that the grave and venera- 
ble alumni of another college, which need not be named, will so lose 
their heads as to give a banquet in a city, with fulsome eulogies, to the 
winners of one race. 

Nothing of this sort takes place in English colleges, nor at Harvard. I 
trust that whoever wins next week, no college faculty will chant Te Deums 
or put on sackcloth, 

A word to the ‘‘ fair cousins ” and the “fellows” of our college, or club, 
or year would, I suppose, be wasted. Their brevis furor, their reckless gos- 
sip, are after their kind—“ it is their nature to,” as says Dr. Watts. But, 
surely they may take in the idea that there is, or ought to be, such a charac- 
ter as the American gentleman. In England, the ideal of an ‘‘ English gen- 
tleman” is high. All feel it, or at least affect to. English girls or young 
men, whether their colors be Oxford or Cambridge, Eton or Harrow, would 
resent an imputation upon the honor of the other crew as a national insult 
to the best the kingdom has to show. Have we no such ideal? Have our 
young ladies and young gentlemen no such feeling about our collegiate 
youth, as a class, whether they be of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
or Amherst, and whatever colors they themselves may wear ? 

If editors will take care how their columns gossip, impute, and slander, 
and see that their writers treat the collegian rowers as gentlemen of honor; and 
if the college officials will keep their heads cool, and take no official notice of 
the results, unless to correct or-censure privately those in their charge, and 
will try to see that their crew accept the decision of the umpire, and that 
justice, or at least fair treatment, is given to rival crews in the college jour- 
nals; and if the young men and young women who attend the races and 
wear their colors will remember that the character and fame of the educa- 
ted American gentleman, of whatever college, should be a national treasure, 
and that the tongues of giddy girls and light-headed young men may create 
wounds as poisoned arrows, and bring the class of collegians into disrepute— 
if something may be done in these directions, it is my belief that the young 
gentlemen who pull the boats may be pretty safely left to themselves. 

MIDDLE-AGED ALUMNUS. 
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Notes. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. have in press ‘ Prose Quotations from Socrates 
e7* to Macaulay,’ with indexes, by S. Austin Allibone ; and the follow- 
ing reprints from English works : ‘The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,’ 

Thomas Wright ; ‘ Log-book of a Fisherman and Zodlogist,’ by Frank 
Buckland ; ; and * Notes on Building Construction..———D. Appleton & Co. 
iave reprinted, one volume, the latest edition of Darwin's ‘ Descent of 
Man.’ The said is rather close, but the convenience of having one yoluime 
instead of two is considerable. 
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A new genealogical magazine, which will 
concern itself with unpublished pedigrees, wills, grants of arms, monu- 
mental inscriptions, extracts from parish registers, etc., is announced i 

England, to be called the Genealogist, and to be issued quarterly in ide 
of not less than 48 pp. 8vo. The editor is Dr. Geo. W. Marshall, the well- 
known Secretary of the Harleian Society, and editor of two of their best 
books. He may be addressed care of Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes, 24 
Wardour Street, London, W.— Whatever improvements one could wish in 
the administration of the Astor Library, there is no denying its great public 
usefulness ; the increased attendance in its reading-rooms has been very 
noticeable of late years. The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the trustees 
shows an addition of 2,666 books, of which 1,938 were by donation— 
upwards of 700 volumes coming from the Astor family alone. The total 
number of volumes is now 150,306, and 127,579 were delivered to readers, 
who in 1874 numbered 34,854, against 29,438 in 1875. 
ago there were only 20,000 volumes in the library, 
59,516 volumes were consulted. 


Twenty-five years 
Fifteen years ago, only 
More than two-sevenths of the alcove 
readers frequented the department of patents. The endowment of the library 
is now $775,336, against the $400,000 of John Jacob Astor’s will.——The 
Fifth Annual Report of the trustees of the Metropolitan Art Museum tells 
of increased public attendance, especially on the free days, of a respectable 
addition by gift to the collections, and of proffered loans of art-objects be- 
yond the Museum’s capacity to receive and exhibit. 
evening admissions proved a failure. Hereafter there will be two free days. 
The plan of annual membership has been found a valuable source of revenue 
and support, and the present total, 531, might certainly be doubled without 
ex! meee the ranks of art-lovers in this city——We have already an- 

mncel the hojding of the twenty-fourth meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Detroit, August 11. An important 
feature of it promises to be the organization of permanent sub-sections in 
ali the branches, as has already taken place in Chemistry. Members intend- 
ing to be present should notify Mr. Frederick Woolfenden, secretary of the 
local committee at Detroit——In No. 521 of the Nation we erroneously 
ealled the Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln—who decided against the 
Wesleyan minister’s right to the title of Reverend—‘‘ the Bishop's son.” 
The Bishop is, of course, Bishop Wordsworth, and the Chancellor Mr. 
Walter Phillimore. 

—This time it is peas which have been ‘‘ found in a sarcophagus con- 
taining a mummy, in the course of certain excavations going on in Egypt.” 
If the Popular Science Monthly does not mean to vouch for the story, it 
would have been better to introduce it with the saving distich, 

‘* [ cannot say how true it be ; 
I tell the tale as ‘t was told to me.” 

Instead of that, it adds, by way of corroboration, ‘* the fact so well known 
to the farmers of Monmouth Co., New Jersey, that the greensand marl, 
sown upon land almost sterile, brings in white clover where it was not known 
before ”—the implication being that the clover-seeds are survivals of the 
tertiary period. Popular science should dispel rather than propagate popu- 
lar illusions (not that we doubt the coming in of the clover, but only that its 
seeds came with the marl), or at least cite authority for shaky statements, 
es is wisely done in a succeeding page: ‘‘ The writer in the Garden asserts 
that Paris has now so large a number of parks, and its streets and boule- 
vards are so profusely planted with trees, that the death-rate has been 
thereby reduced from one in thirty-four, as it formerly was, to one in thirty- 
nine, as it now is,” through the action of these trees in decomposing carb 
acid. Post hoe, ergo propter hoe is popular but not exact science. 

—The one creditable periodical in the English language, not the organ of 
any society, devoted to geography, is the Geographical Magazine (London : 


Tribner; New York: John Wiley & Son); but it isa source which appears to 
be wholly ignored by our editors who look abroad for select reading-matter 
with which to make their weekly or Sunday editions attractive. There ‘ 
not an issue of it, however, from which something interesting and instructive 


might not be quoted. Of this we are forcibly reminded by the June num- 
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ber, which opens with an article on the late Captain Sherard Osborn that 
would well repay reprinting either entire or judiciously abridged. We 
should like to have the average Congressman read it, because it might soften 
his heart towards that navy whose uselessness he is so prompt to perceive 
when war is over, and whose inefficiency he is so prompt to denounce on 
We should be glad also to have every 


} } 


e lif 


the unexpected looming up of war. 
officer in the navy, and every cadet in the Naval Academy, read t 
a fighting commander whose aim was, nevertheless, **to find noble 
worthy employment for our [ British] naval officers and seamen in time of 
peace,” maintaining (and setting the example in his own person) that ** they 
should take a lead in great enterprises for the benefit of commerce, in sur- 
veying, and above all in daring achievements connected with geographical 
exploration and discovery.” Of this spirit there is, of course, no lack in 
our navy, nor is the capacity wanting : the surveys of the Isthmus and the 
soundings in the Northern Pacific will oecur to every one as instances of 
recent most honorable activity. We only mean that there cannot be t 
| much of that spirit, and that the training of officers should foster it as 
much as it fosters pride in our naval victories, and that a career like Os- 
born’s should be held up as an example which adorns not alone the Brit 
navy, but the profession in all civilized countries. Moreover, on one ocea- 
sion, his discretion and personal sacrifice at a critical moment in his own 
affairs and in our national distress during the civil war, should cause him 
to be long and gratefully remembered by Americans. Having been engaged 
by the Chinese Government to assist it in creating a navy to put down 
piracy, at his own risk he collected in England a squadron of vessels of 
the right sort, and took them to China, only to be denied what had bx 
promised him—direct communication with the Emperor and his 
Minister. Declining to be the servant or the tool of any mandarin, he 
withdrew his fleet, which, as it had not been delivered, was not paid f 
and was a formidable burden on his hands. The rebellion had just broken 
out, and the Confederate agents in China pressed him to sell them his ve 
swiftest steamers afl 


sels, one of which was reputed to be one of the q 
Bartle Frere tells 


and was armed besides with a Whitworth gun. As Sir 
the story : 

‘Large sums were offered Osborn either to transfer the squadron him- 
self or to wink at its transfer by the Chinese ; The temptation w: 
a great one to a very poor man, saddled with the cost of the whole sq 


ron, and quite uncertain whether he could get rid of his responsibilities 
without utter ruin. But he was proof against the temptation, though pu 
to him in a form which, to a man of less sensitive honor, might have 
seemed free from objection, and he sailed . . to India. . At 
Bombay the offers of the American belligerents were repeated with suc! 


L. 


persistence that Osborn felt it would be unsafe t » follow ou 
was to leave his vessels at Bom tbay an dg ro to England himself i 
for their disposal. The risk - the sale of the Pennell to private part 
leading to a serious breach of utrality was mi: ide so clear to us, th 
strongly recommended to the Gosernment of India the purchase of the 
squadron, and Osborn thus by his foresight and noble disinterestedness 
prevented a second and more s¢ Awl edition of the Alabama claims.’ 
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—Shakspere, without naming him, introduces in his play of Henry IV. th: 
Lord Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench as ‘*the nobleman that committed 
the Prince [Henry V.] for striking him about Bardolph.” and, later in 





} an 1 Tne 
same play, represents the new king as forgiving the judge for the courageous 
performance of his duty. This judge was anonymous in the « geese account 


, in * The Governor’ of Sir Thomas Ely 
cated to Henry VIIT. and published in 1544; but as tl! 
the court mentioned both by Elyot and by Hall in his 
subsequent writers, f 


of his action, viz. . a work dedi- 

ge ys Be ‘ne h was 
‘ Chronicles’ (1548), 
lowing these authorities, came to give the credit 


to Sir W. Gascoigne, who was its chief-justice from 1400 to 1413. In a late 


| number of the Academy, Mr. Clements R. Markham, after reciting these 
facts, goes on to say that if there is any reason for believing a story told at 
least 140 years after the date of its allege , there is less ground 
for regarding Gascoigne as the hero than his own ancestor, Sir John Mark- 
ham, a puisne judge of Common Pleas from 1396 to 1409. In the first 


“dl occurrence 


| ir Richard Baker states, in his ‘Chronicle’ (1641), that the prison to 
which Prince Henry was committed was the Fleet, in which case the out- 
rage must have been on a judge of the Common Pleas. And secondly, 

the two families of Cotham and Sedgebrook, founded by the two sons of the e 
judge in question, ‘there were traditions, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
John Markham committed Prince Henry to the Fleet for contempt 
Two MS. attestations of this tradition exist : one, a book written 
in 1601, but never published, by Francis Markham, of the Cotham family ; 
the other, a diary of Sir Robert Markham, of Sedgebrook. The latter docu- 
ritish Museum ;: the former, in the possession of the writer 
of the letter in the Academy. 


that Sir 


ot court 


ment is in the 
sut of neither Gascoigne nor Markhatmn ¢ 
it be true that Henry V. forgave him on his 


an 
coronation : for Gascoigne he 
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dismissed March 29, 1413, eight days after his aecession, and before his 
coronation, while Sir John Markham died in 1409. 


Many young artists will grieve over the termination, by his death, of 
M. Barve’s admirable lectures, in the Jardin des Plantes, on comparative 
art-anatomy. Delivered with the authority of his almost octogenarian age, 
these discourses, prepared with very exceptional knowledge of animal struc- 
ture, with unsparing thoroughness and constant illustration from living 
nature, were quite unique for the solid and minute aid they-imparted. The 
special advantage of M. Barye’s courses of lectures lay, necessarily, in the 
fact that they were delivered in the midst of a rich zodlogical garden, where 
the animals pacing the cages all around were the Professor’s books, 
Besides his demonstrations from these living authorities, the knowledge of 
whose anatomy had been the labor of his life, and the study of whose move- 
ments had endowed him with a mass of facts quite apart from mere ana- 
tomical science, his teachings were illustrated from the museum of preserved 
specimens so abundantly laid up since the days of Cuvier and Buffon, and 
so completely digested in his mind. M. Barye engaged in the demonstra- 
tion of these collections in 1859 ; since 1850 he had been employed in teach- 
ing, at Versailles, the art of designing subjects in natural history. The 
career of this aged sculptor, medallist, aquarelliste, oil-painter, and metal- 
founder is typical of his country, showing how skilled talent, by a course of 
terribly hard work, isimproved into something like genius and emerges from 
industrial art into fine art. Born in 1795, and educated with the die-sinker 
Fourier, the sculptor Bosio, and the painter Gros, the recipient besides of the 
econd grand prize of 1819 for his statue of Cain, his thirtieth year saw him a 
workman rather than an artist, and a disappointed contestant for the con- 
tract of making the coinage of Charles X. He was several years in finding 
his niche, and exhibited publicly busts, statues, painted portraits, and cases 
His earlier works were quite different from those 
on which his reputation now rests. In 1831, he made a St. Clotilda for the 
Madeleine, and a St. Sebastian ; in 1833, a bust of the Due d’Orléans. His 
animal subjects began to attract connoisseurs when he was about thirty-five 
years of age. The Due de Luynes bought his ‘* Panther and Gazelle,” the 
Duc de Nemours his ‘* Asiatic Elephant,” and he made to the order of the 


of medals successively. 


Due d’Orléans a superb table, decorated with nine hunting scenes. His 
‘Lion and Boa” was placed in the Tuileries garden, and popularized his 
fame. Government patronage began with his superintendence of the plas- 
ter casts made from the Louvre collection in 1848, and culminated with the 
Second Empire, when he assisted iargely in decorating the new pavilion of 
the palace. Simultaneously with his official occupation, he utilized his tho- 
rough and historical knowledge of old styles of metal-founding by multiply- 
ing copies of his works in etre-perdue, opening an atelier, and dispensing 
copies of his statuettes to the parlors of the whole civilized world. His 
tigers and jaguars, his reduction of the ‘‘ Lion of the July Column,” his 
various beasts of prey pursuing their instincts with all the energetic grace 
of nature, are known to everybody. It is stated that a nearly complete 
collection of them is to be found in the Corcoran art gallery at Washington. 
The key to an understanding of his art is his confining himself to the 
expression of anatomy and movement, rejecting as a hindrance the veil 
of mere texture which is formed by the hide of an animal. M. 


died on the 28th ultimo, He was born at Paris, September 24, 1795. 


Barye 


We have in our hand a copy of No. 2 of the Antikritiker (see the 
Nation, No, 515). Though it calis itself an ** organ ” of literary vindication 
( Vertheidigung), its dress is suggestive rather of bushwhacking than of any- 
thing more disciplined and coherent ; and its motto of passive resistance— 
‘* Right is Truth, and Truth is Right ”"—pales before the bolder lettering of 
the head-line, apparently drawn with a marking-brush by a hand not averse 
to daubing with black. ‘* If,” says the editor to a correspondent, ‘‘ the 
Right were always the Truth in critical periodicals, we should have no need 
in the Antikritiker to help the Truth to its Rights.” 
that principled hostility to criticism is by no means the attitude of his pub- 
lication, which he soberly believes merits the good wishes of critical jour- 
nals, since it promises to relieve them hereafter of expectations that they will 
print corrections or rejoinders. To a third correspondent, who had thrown 
up to him Jean Paul’s maxim that ‘* crities ought never to be answered ” 


To another he says 


(Auf Kritiken muss man niemals antworten), he replies that this, like so 
many of the sayings of great men, must be taken with a grain of salt. He 
announces that contributors to the Antikritiker will be allowed to preserve 
their full individuality in the matter of orthography—a license which it 
would certainly be rash to eucourage under similar circumstances in this 


country. As the ‘ organ” appears in unlimited numbers (in zwanglosen 


Nummern), he recommends his subscribers to pay for six numbers at a 
time ; and this, which is perhaps’as long a term as the most sanguine victim 
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of the reviewers would concede to the Antikritiker’s existence, is doubtless 
the limit of safe investment at 1 Mark 70 Pf., postage included. The price 
of vindication, on the other hand, is 4 Marks a page, so that No. 2 brought 
in 80 Marks to Herr Nehring over and above what his subscribers paid him 
and his charges for extra copies to the two contributors who occupy the 
number. One of these defends against adverse judgments his Nepos, on] 
makes the plaintive confession in a foot-note that ‘‘the following Anftikrilik 
was composed a year and a half ago, but could find no organ that would 
publish it.” At the close of his article he gives the whole of a favorable 
review of his text-book. The second contributor, Dr. Dorr, starts with an 
ominous title—*t Noch ein Wort”; and, in fact, he informs the reader 
that a certain work of his (in physical geography) was published in 1873, 
and was criticised by Kirchoff in May, 1874; Dorr’s rejoinder followed 
immediately ; in October Kirchoff returned the compliment, and without 
delay was answered again. Acting on the French proverb that a door must 
either be open or shut, Kirchoff made a third effort to silence his antago- 
nist, in December, and here we have, in April, 1875, **‘ another” but not 
perhaps the last ‘* word” from Dr. Dorr. One might infer that this debate 
had been carried on in a literary journal till the bore became so great that 
the editor was obliged to interpose with—‘ No more letters will be pub- 
lished on this subject.” It appears, however, that while Kirchoff had the 
benefit of the Jenaer Literaturzeitung, Dr. Dorr’s replies were in pamphlets 
printed at his own expense. 

—The approaching Michael Angelo festival has renewed the interest 
always taken in this great man by his fellow-countrymen, and led to the 
discovery of some interesting facts concerning him. The examination of 
the Roman criminal archives revealed the existence of the official inventory 
made by order of the Governor of the city immediately after Michael An- 
gelo’s death. In this document are mentioned not merely the furniture, 
clothing, money, and horse belonging to him, but various unfinished statues 
and several cartoons. Some information is also given concerning his ill- 
ness, domestic arrangements, etc. Another interesting circumstance is 
the discovery, or rather deciphering, of a heretofore unpublished sonnet by 
Michael Angelo. It is written on the back of an original design by the 
artist which forms part of the collection made by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and purchased by the University of Oxford. The drawing represents a 
study of horses and sketch of a battle, and on the back are five sonnets and 
madrigals, four of which are printed in the last edition of Michael Angelo’s 
poems (Le Monnier, Florence, 1863); the fifth, a sonnet, has heretofore 
baffled all attempts to decipher it. In the June number of the Rivista 
Europea, A. de Tivoli, professor of Italian in the University of Oxford, has 
solved the problem, and given an intelligible reading of the poem and an 
interesting copy in the original spelling, with the author’s corrections, ete. 
The sonnet is erotic in its character, and by no means among its author’s 
best, and was probably suppressed by him on that account, just as when a 
statue did not correspond to the ideal he wished to represent he broke it in 
pieces with his hammer. Those who would know the care with which 
Michael Angelo polished his poems (resembling, in this respect, his prede- 
cessor Petrarch), and the great difficulty of reconstructing and editing 
them, will find an interesting article on the subject, by Karl Witte, in the 
first number of the Romanische Studien (Halle, 1871). 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON MUSIC.* 

7" E four little books which we have grouped together below have no fur- 
ther resemblance to each other than is implied in their all treating of 

They treat in very different ways four different parts of a very wide 
and complex subject. Mr. Sedley Taylor’s ‘ Science of Music’ deals entirely 
with the acoustical principles which underlie the sensations of harmony in 
its various phases of consonance and dissonance. It is, in the main, an 
exposition of the physical side of Helmholtz’s speculations and discoveries 
contained in his ‘Lehre von den Tonempfindungen,’ a work of which Mr. 
Taylor justly says that it has done for acoustics what Newton’s ‘ Principia’ 
did for astronomy. But while it is thus not in the highest sense original, 
Mr. Taylor’s work is far from being a mere epitome of Helmholtz’s theory. 
There are some expositions which deserve to be ranked among original 
works, because they are the product of independent investigation, and be- 
cause their method is such as to throw new light upon the subject expounded. 


music. 





* ‘The Science of Music ; or, The Physical Basis of Musical Harmony. Ry Sed- 
ley Taylor, M.A.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 12mo, pp. 169. 

. Wat, ie Music? By Isaac L. Rice.‘ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 
12mo, pp. 94. 

. iene and Song: How to Teach, how to Learn, and how to Form aJudgment of 
Musical Performances. Translated from the German of Friedrich Wieck. By 
Mary P. Nichols.’ Boston : Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1875. 12mo, pp. 189. | 

‘Praktische Harmonielehre in 54 Aufgaben, etc., von Ludwig Bussler.’ Berlin. 
New York; L. W. Schmidt, 1875, 12mo, pp. 208, 
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The 


It may be read with pleasure by 
those who are familiar with the great German work, and to the majority of 
readers who feel incapable of grappling with the latter it will give a very 
lucid and thorough account of the acoustica] facts upon which modern har- 
mony rests. The most essential feature of the new theory is the discovery 
that our seemingly simple sensations of musical tone are in reality highly 
compounded. When C-string is struck on the piano we really hear some- 
thing more than C, and for a simple physical reason. 
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Mr. Taylor’s belongs to this good class. 


It is well known that 
a vibrating string does not merely vibrate as a whole, but that its half- 
length, quarter-length, etc., also simultaneously vibrate as minor wholes. 
The bass C-string not only gives out bass C by the vibration of its whole 
length, but the vibration of its half-length simultaneously gives out middle 
C, and in similar wise there come out the upper tones G, C, E, G, Bo, D, 
ete. With sufficient practice these can be discriminated by the ear, but on 
different instruments, such as the piano, violin, and flute, they come out 
with different relative intensities. Some instruments are richer than others 
in overtones, and in some the lower overtones, while in others the higher 
ones, come out with greater distinctness ; and to these differences in the 
intensities and grouping of overtones the differences of timbre in various 
instruments are wholly due. The piano, violin, and voice are rich in over- 
tones, while in the flute there are but few, and the thin and colorless quality 
of some of the stopped pipes of an organ is owing to the almost entire ab- 
sence of overtones. The C or G of a piano, therefore, which we formerly 
regarded as a simple tone, is really a composite clang ; and every clang is a 
kind of chord in which the fundamental tone is relatively powerful enough 
to obscure but not to extinguish its companions. 
very important theoretic consequences In the first place, it appears that 
harmony and timbre are at bottom so closely related as to be nearly identi- 
cal, so that, for example, our enjoyment of a rich concord has the same 
physical justification as our preference for the clang of the violin over that 
of the flute. But, secondly, this view comes in to modify our whole theory 
of harmonic combination, and gives us for the first time a scientific inter- 
pretation of the rudiments of musical pleasure. 

At first, the theory of harmony seems to be extremely complicated by the 
consideration that every chord is a combination of composite clangs, instead 
of simple tones. For, obviously, when three notes are struck together, as in 
the tonic triad of C major, it is not simply necessary that C, EB, and G 
should be in concord, but it is also required that the overtones of the three 
notes should not be dissonant with each other. But in this requirement 
Helmholtz, with keen insight, finds a simple and beautiful explanation of 
the causes which regulate consonance and dissonance. 


From this discovery flow 


When two or more 
series of waves of very different lengths enter the ear at the same time, they 
behave like a single series of compound waves, and there is no interference. 
But when two series of waves, very nearly equal in length, are received by 
the ear, a phenomenon occurs quite analogous to what is known asthe inter 
ference of light. The one series of waves tends now to reinforce, now to 
diminish, the nervous effect wrought by the other series. There are succes- 
sive rhythms of greater and less intensity of tone, and this effect is com- 
monly known as ‘*‘ beating.” In some cases—usually where the pulsations 
are very slow—this effect is not unpleasant to the ear, but in the great 
majority of cases it is intolerable, in much the same way that the flickering 
of light is intolerable to the eye. The jarring sensation is familiar to every 
one who has heard a piano ovt of tune, or two church-bells struck together 
of nearly the same pitch. It is by the disappearance of this ** beating ” that 
the tuner of a musical instrument is guided in his work. 

Bearing this in mind, let us observe how all musical dissonance is ex- 
plained by the discovery of overtones. When A and Az, being struck to- 
gether, make a horrible dissonance, it is because they are *‘ within beating 
distance ” of each other ; but a hardly less powerful dissonance arises when 
A and G¢, at an interval of a seventh, are sounded simultaneously. This 
is obviously because the first overtone, or octave of A, is within beating 
distance of GZ, and in this simple instance we have the type of all musical dis- 
sonance. Perfect concords are those in which none of the overtones come 
within beating distance of one another, or of any of the fundamental tones. 
From this extreme, attainable only in the case of the octave, there is an in- 
finitely subtle gradation of jarring effects, increasing with the number and 
prominence of the beats, until we reach decided discord, The root of the 
whole matter, therefore, is that consonance is due to continuous, dissonance 
to intermittent, stimulation of the auditory nerve-fibres. To go further 
would be impracticable in the space here at our command, else we might 
point out how kindred considerations apply to the case of pleasurable melo- 
dic sequences. But enough has been said to indicate the interesting cha- 
racter of Mr. Taylor’s book, and its value to all who are engaged in the 
scientific study of music. 
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While the 
latter seeks to point out some of the acoustical principles on which harmony 
The 
book is a conglomerate of irrelevant historical items, and unintelligible be- 


Mr. Rice’s book is far more ambitious than Mr. Taylor's. 


depends, the former seeks to give us a ‘*cosmical theory ” of music. 


cance ill-conceived speculation. ** Asa final result” of this speculation, 
the author holds ‘that music is not accidental and human, but dynamical 
understand as some of the Conversations 


and cosmical.” This is as hard te 


in Margaret Fuller’s * Memoirs.’ One does not altogether see what is meant 
by cosmical, as distinguished from human music, unless we are to suppose, 
nor is the sense of the antithesis 


Whatever 
theory be held concerning the nature of musical utterance, one would sup 


with Pythagoras, that the spheres sing ; 


between ‘taccidental” and ‘*dynamical” any more apparent 


pose that all must agree in regarding it as a mode of giving expression to 


human feelings. Mr. Rice would appear to dissent from this, but from the 
language he uses it is very hard to tell what he does mean, His style is 
made up of that misty kind of declamation in which words seem merely fo 
serve as the indices of vague emotional states rather thanas the svimbols of 
distinctly-framed ideas, What is really meant, for instance, by calling 


music ‘* the beautifier of time” ? And what point is supposed to be 


gained 


by the assertion that ** when Schubert wrote his songs, which 


penetrate 
into the very depth of our hearts, he « ertainly didi not arrange the intervals 
and cadences in the manner Mr, Spencer describes (2). They poured from 
his brain clear and fresh as the water pours from this mountain-spring ” 
As if Mr. Spencer, or any other man of common-sense, would deny this, on 
as if such a remark could have any real bearing on the theory of music re 


} 


imheunee ts 


garded as a kind of expression of feeling. ** Music is natural 
artificial. The original man sang long before he talked 
him to sing,” 


All nature taught 
savs our author. To what sources of information, inacces 
sible to Tyler or Darwin, has Mr. Rice had access, that he should know that 
primitive man sang before he talked ? In poimt of fact, music is 
Musik 


heen made by man, as a means of emotional expression 


neithes 
more nor less artificial than language is ‘‘artificial” since it } 
> and it 
‘*natural,” since it was undoubtedly in accordance with the nature of man 


as 
is also 
that such a means of expression should be adopted. But) such disquisition 
as this is neither philosophical nor profitable 

The late Herr Wieck’s retlections on singing and piano-playing should 
Herr Wieck 
was one of the most successful teachers of the present day, and whatever the 


of course be read by all who are interested in such matters, 


father and teacher of Madame Schumann might have to say about the art 
of the pianist could not fail to be interesting. For the general reader who 
has not tried to get a ** singing touch.” or who has not worked his fingers to 
weariness over some lovely but exasperating doubly-compound trill of Cho- 
pin’s, such a book will no doubt have little interest. But any one who un- 
derstands the beauties and the difficulties of piano-playing will find the book 
full of valuable | 


none the less attractive for a certain coloring of naive elephantine hucaor 


wactical suggestions and truly wise wsthetic reflections, 
such as our good German friends sometimes indulge themselves with 

Herr Bussler’s little practical treatise on harmony seems to be just the 
thing for beginners in the art of musical composition, and would no doubt 
be well worth translating into English. 


Our Next-Door Neighbor: A Winter in Mexico. 
(New York : Harper & Bros. 1875.)—Mr. Haven takes his reader upon an 
interesting journey, but he is an insufferable travelling-companion. We 
have read many narratives of travel in which the manner has been cruelly 
detrimental to the subject ; 


By Gilbert Haven 


but we remember in which this has been 


so fatally the case as in Mr, Haven’s singularly diffuse, ill-written, and vul- 


none 
gar record of his observations and opinions. He went to Mexico, as an agent 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to arrange for the establishment of a 
mission in the capital, and he informs us that he was successful, in so far as 
that a building suitable for a meeting-house was purchased and opened, in 
spite of much perfidious counter-plotting on the part of the Catholic autho- 
rities. This establishment is now in operation, and with ** its dear, delight- 
ful prayer-meetings,” as the author has it, is hastening on that immediate 
millennium which he promises the depraved Mexicans at the end of each 
chapter—*‘a city holy unto the Lord, with sanctuaries filled with grateful, 
joyful, holy, intelligent, prosperous worshippers 
Sabbath-breaking, no superstition.” 


No rags, no beggary, no 
in gathering literary materials, Mr. 
Haven’s success was by no means proportionate. His work is mere crude, 
Lys diffuseness exceeds all tolerable 
bounds, and a good half of it, we should say, might have been suppressed 
without our knowledge of Mexico suffering a jot. 


unconsidered, unrevised scribbling. 


There is page upon page 
of incoherent chatter about wholly irrelevant things thrust at us without 
rhyme, reason, or grammar, interspersed with witticisms of a style peculiar 
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to the author, and garnished with his views upon Darwinism, Tyndallism, 


the lager-beer question, the tobacco question, the female suffrage, the tombs 


in Moant Auburn Cemetery, and the opinion of the ‘* Misses Warner” regard- 
ing them, the stability of the Prussian army, the merits of ‘* Mr. George LL. 
Brown” the artist, the criminality of Mr. Bryant in not leaving Homer to 
Mr. Longfellow to translate, and other topics equally interesting in them- 

lves but equally wide of the reader’s actual care. If we add that Mr. 
Ifaven’s tone is inordinately ignorant, bigoted, flippant, conceited, and ill- 


conditioned generally, we perhaps complete the sketch of the most offensive 
literary personality it has lately been our fortune to encounter. 

He entered Mexico at Vera Cruz, spent, apparently, the greater part of the 
winter at the capital, and then journeyed northward past Queretaro, the 
scene of Maximilian’s execution, through the silver mines of Guanajuato, 
to San Luis Potosi, and thence to Matamoras, by a three-weeks’ stage-drive, 
which, for reasons of the author’s own, figures in his pages as a sea-voyage, 
the long chapters devoted to it being entitled ‘* Gut at Sea,” ‘‘ Mid-Ocean,” 
‘*Nearing Shore,” and ‘Into Port.” For a serious book of travel this is 
misieading, but it is a specimen of Mr. Haven’s irrepressible humor. Here 
is another: ‘‘ It is a baby landscape, and all the more charming for its in- 
fantile littleness. The sun goes down as we go up, and by the time the top 
is reached the baby, in its cradle of lofty hills, has gone into shadow and 


approaching sleep.” Here is vet another: ‘‘ You have heard of the 
silver mines of Mexico ? Who has not? Curiosity and churchianity 
led our first steps to these treasures.” The following should per- 
haps also be interpreted as a genial pleasantry addressed to that 


large and respectable section of the community who confess to a relish for 
malt liquor: ** I tasted it [the pulqui], and was satisfied. 
villanous a drink as lager, and London porter, and Bavarian beer, and French 


It is only not so 


It is hard to tell which of these is stinking- 
It is true that here is another passage which 


vinegar-wine, and Albany ale. 
est of the stinking kind.” 
seems to re-establish Mr. Haven’s gravity at the expense of his politeness : 
**How glad I was to read in Monterey last Saturday that Massachusetts 
had repealed the Beer Act, and by such a grand majority. 
is the rising again of ‘73. 
perpetual struggle until she shall attain a permanent deliverance. Low 
far shines that good deed in this naughty world ! Away across the country 
and into this land, that no more dreams of prohibition than it does of Pro- 
testantism, burns this ray of the coming sun that shall renew the face of 
all the land and of all lands.” 
pret as he chooses : ‘‘I think some of the most scared anti-agrarians would 
he almost as fanatical and wise as Wendell Phillips, the wisest man as well 
as the most eloquent of his generation, could they but look on these Mexi- 
can pictures.” ‘*Take heed in time,” the author eloquently adds, ‘* and 
let Christianity have its perfect work, or anti-Christianity will have its.” 
Mr. Haven was apparently an active traveller ; he used his eyes sharply 


and saw what there was to be seen. He appreciates ungrudgingly the ex- 


Nation. 


The fall of ’66 | 


' 
Though she may fall again, it will only be to a | 


Here is a touch which the reader may inter- | 


traordinary beauty of the great Mexican table-land and its extreme charm of | 


climate—thongh he judges the people from that exclusively hostile and 
discrimination to 
contact 


contemptuous standpoint which sacrifices 
placency. Mr. not to with 


Mexiean society and manners at any point whatever—an unfortunate short- 


Ilaven does appear have come in 


coming in a missionary. But were his merits as a traveller very much 
greater than they are, they would be quite swallowed up in the unqualifiable 
vulgarity and flippancy of his narrative. We do not think with him that 
the Mexicans are going to leap into civilization through the forswearing of 
beer or the erection of Methodist but we nevertheless have 
the cause of civilization at heart, and we should feel as if we were rendering 


conventicles ; 


it a very poor service if we recommended any one to read Mr. Haven’s 
thoroughly ill-made book. 





The Morals of Abou ben Adhem. By D. R. Locke. (Soston : Lee & 
Shepard.)—During the struggle between Andrew Johnson and Congress 
at the end of the war over the Reconstruction policy of the former, special 
prominence was acquired among American political humorists by 
‘**Petroleum V. Nasby,” the Postmaster at Confederate Cross-Roads, in 
the State of Kentucky. Mr. Locke, who under this disguise exposed the 
morals and policy of the unregenerate Democracy, has now made his ap- 
pearance again, as a social satirist, in a book called the ‘Morals of Abou 
the In the po- 
more at home, and, like Mr. Thomas Nast, had 


ben Adhem,’ but not so successfully as in first case. 


litical field he was 


that perfect conviction of the moral superiority of his own party 
to any other which is so necessary to make literary warfare of the 
satirical kind suecessful. There were many good hits, local, to be 
sure, and not likely to oceupy a high place in general literature, 





self-com- | 
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which the 


Cr »ss-Roads, 


but still palpable hits, in 


Postmaster, 


seatterel through the pages, 

and his whiskey-drinking friends at the 
revealed in their frank, chivalric way all their meanest, lowest, and foulest 
aims, thoughts, and hopes, their solemn detestation of the negro, and their 
** invade 


resolute determination that under no circumstances should he 


their homes” or marry their daughters. The ‘ Morals of Abou ben Adhem’ 
show a deplorable falling off from the spirit shown in the letters of Nasby. 
The book consists of a series of parables addressed by Abou ben Adhem, who 
is represented as a sage, an emigrant at some extremely remote date from 
the East, now residing in the wilds of New Jersey. His age and wisdom 
are supposed to be beyond those of man, and to his tent repair the old and 
the young of New Jersey and the neighboring States for advice on such well- 
known topics as the mutability of human affairs, the faithlessness of woman, 
the desirability of riches, and the attainment of happiness. The answers 
they receive are a strange mixture of nonsense, and what we must call, 
honestly speaking, very ribald wit, jumbled together in an absurd way, and 
pointed now and then with not very reconidite local allusions as, for instance, 
to the morality of the New York Legislature or the size of the New Jersey 
mosquito, The lessons conveyed by the sage are not very distinct, and the 
humor altogether is somewhat of the order which flourishes among _police- 
court reporters. Atthe end of the book it is discovered that the sage is 
nothing more nor less than a counterfeiter, who retires on the approach of 
the police, leaving his dies, wig, beard, and other property behind him. 
Altogether, the aim of the volume is rather incomprehensible to us ; but it 
might be translated into some foreign language, French, for instance, and 
in a popular magazine would no doubt attract attention, as illustrating the 
more recent tendencies of the school of humorists founded by Artemus 
Ward—though we should be rather at a loss to say what these ten- 
dencies are beyond a laudable desire to raise a laugh at whatever expense. 





The Satires of Persius. Edited by Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph D., LL.D. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875.)—In this edition of Persius we have 
Otto Jahn’s last (1868) recension of the text ; an elaborate introduction, 
which treats of the life of the poet, the sources of his culture, his style, his 
relations to other Roman satirists, his philosophy, ete. ; an extensive com- 
mentary, preceded and accompanied by synopses of thought, a critical 
textual appendix, and a full index to the notes. The plan of Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve is an excellent one, and it is in the main so well worked out as to in- 
crease our regret at the risk which he constantly runs of wearying his readers 
by frequent repetitions and by a general over-fulness, and of repelling them 
by his own peculiar style. The introduction contains what would naturally 
be sought there, but much also that is quite irrelevant. Thus, the pecu- 
liarities of Seneca in thought and style, and the amount of onomatopceia 
and of conscious motive in the build of Homer’s verses, are no doubt inter- 
esting subjects, but their discussion here is purely gratuitous and makes the 
whole essay read like a farrago. Much of the introductory matter, too, re- 
appears further on in the book ; thus, after the text comes the life of Per- 
sius in the ancient Latin and much less diluted form. Again and again in 
the commentary recurs the question of Persius’s indebtedness to Horace, 
though the question had before been discussed through four or five pages. 
Along with the notes the editor’s view of the satirist’s line of thought is 
thrice stated ; the general scope of each satire is first given, then expanded 
into a minute analysis, and then the analysis is broken up and in a some- 
what reduced form distributed throughout the body of the commentary. 
The deviations from Jahn’s text, and the differences between Jahn’s read- 
ings in 1843 and 1868, are given at the pertinent points in the notes, though 
the critical appendix at the end was especially designed for that purpose. 

The literary style of a book prepared for educational purposes is only 
less important than its matter. Though Prof. Gildersleeve ordinarily ex- 
presses himself in a dignified and racy manner, at times he trifles with 
words, at other times he certainly appears pedantic. After reading in the 
Introduction of the ‘‘ chipped chips” of Lucilius, and of Juvenal as ‘‘ snubbed 
snob,” we are less surprised to come, among other trivialities, upon the 
wretched (and misspelled) pun in the note to II. 51. In his endeavor 
throughout the commentary to find colloquial parallels to his author’s quaint 
expressions, the editor seems to us to go altogether too low down in our lan- 
Persius was a satirist of austere moral earnestness, and to treat him 
as if he were a comedian is but to travesty him. Many of the remarks and 
notes must be entirely lost; upon the average student, so surcharged are 
they with untranslated passages from and tantalizing allusions to a wide 
range of authors in several languages. The note on V. 91 is useless to 
those not familiar with Hebrew. The grammatical and philological notes 
evince the editor's ripe scholarship in this field, and his exegesis of knutty 


passages will, we think, generally commend itself. Here and there the stu- 


guage. 
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dent will wish that the conflicting views of commentators had eitber been 


entirely omitted or more judicially balanced, In 


s0 little positiveness of exposition as the enigmatic Persins, 


While taking these incidental exceptions to 


welcome it as a valuable addition to our means of advanced Latin scholar- 
ship, and we hope it may enlarge the little circle of Persius’s readers and ad- 


mirers. 
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Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends. 
Net Surplus, . ‘ 


1,951,239 78 
290,924 42 
885,281 03 

‘ 627,445 23 

CHAS. I. MART IN, $5 resident. 

y. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





otal Assets, 


/ ANOVER 
COMPANY, 
1200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CY CANOE, vic esacddcadredsnneeas «Oneeneen $400,000 00 


Cash Surplus 1020,954 82 


$14 26,954 82 
President. 


lotal Assets, Jan. 1, 187 
B.S. W ALCOTT, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 





Live ‘pool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co. 


45 Wilham St. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
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Nation 


ID UCA TION 


AT THE 


Centennial Exposition. 

What is to be 
tennial Exposition? has been the universal enquiry among 
The New England Fournal of Education pro- 
poses to meet the enquiry by issuing a special Centennial 


educators 


Edition July 10, which shall give full information on this sub- 


ject. Every College President, every Professor, every Prin- 


cipal of an Academy or School, every public-school Teacher, 


every School Superintendent, every college student, every 


school boy and girl, every publisher, every printer, every 


optician, every philosophical-instrument makez, every school- 


furniture manufacturer, every artist, every man of science, 


every chemist—in fine, every one will be interested in the list 


of important articles, by the most competent men in the 


country, which will appear in this number. 


LIST OF ARTICLES TO APPEAR. 


GENERAL PLAN OF EpucATION AT EXxpostTrioNn 
John Eaton, jr., U. S. Com. of Education 


E.pucaTion AT VieNNA Expostrion. By Baron Swarz-Sen- 


By Gen. 


born, Austrian Commissioner. 


Proposed EpucatrionaL ConGress. By Hon. Newton 


Bateman, of Illinois. 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 


Mass. 


EXPOSITION, 


Pusiic ScHooL-Work By Hon. J. 
D. Philbrick, 


COLLEGES AT 


Boston, 


THE ay J. M. Gregory, LL.D., 


Illinois Industrial University. 
By Prof. W. P. Blake, U. S. 


ScIENCE AT THE EXposiTIon. 


Commissioner. 
AkT AT THE 
on, Mass. 


By Prof. Walter Smith, ot Bos- 


EXPOSITION 


EDUCATIONAL ProGress. By Rev. J. C. 
D.D., of Mass. 


THE WHOLE 


100 YEARS OF 
Stockbridge, 

GENERAL PLAN OF Exposition. By Dorsey 
Gardner. 

Single copies of this double number of 32 pages may be 
obtained of any Newsdealer in the United States, or will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents by the publishers. 
Subscription price, $3 per year, in advance. 

The New England Journal of Education is the union of 
all the Educational Journals of New England. It is a large 


sixteen-page paper, published every week. Office, 16 Hawley 


Street, Boston. 
O PROPRIETORS AND 
TEACHERS OF SCHOOLS. 


Conductors of schools, in making their arrangements for the 
ensuing year, will find it very much to their interest to consider 
the special advantages for reaching parents and pupils afford- 
ed by Tue Tripune, It has long been acknowledged to be 
the best means of communicaticn between schools and those 
seeking them. Its great advance in circulation now makes 
its superiority more marked than ever. 

With but a single exception (that of a paper not circulating 
the educated classes, and never having many 
school advertisements), THe Tripune has the largest daily 
circulation of any quarto paper in the United States. Its 
aggregate circulation is much larger than that of any other ; 
and its semi-weekly and weekly circulations are double and 
treble those of the rivals which come nearest it. These facts 
have been sustained by the amplest evidence, are certified by 


largely among 


the ! -egest advertising agents, and have not been disputed 
even by rivals. 

All advertisers agree that the value of the medium by 
which they address the public depends not less on the char- 
acter than the extent of its circulation. ‘The combined test 
makes the great superiority of THe Tripung still more mani- 
No other journal has so large and rapidly-increasing a 
constituency among the educated classes. No other is so 
widely and thoroughly read in the higher schools and col- 
I-ges. No one now disputes with Tue Tripune the distinc- 
tion of specially representing among newspapers the educa- 
Its pre-eminence in these re- 


fest. 


tional progress of the times. 
zards was so well understood among educators last year that 
the school advertisements in its columns exceeded in num- 
ber and value the aggregate of those in all the other morning 
papers of New York. 

In the community at large, TripuNe readers are found al- 
ways in those families of culture and means from which pupils 
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of schools not supported by taxation mainly come. In no 
way can the heads of these families be so effectively and di- 
rectly reached as through the columns of THE Tripune. It 
is of especial value to first-class schools because of the wide 
region of country it covers, as well as its large number of sub- 
In New York it has the largest circulation among 
the best classes. Outside New York the returns of postage, 
furnished by the Post-office Department, show ihat its regu- 
These out- 


scribers. 


lar circulation is out of sight ahead of any rival. 
of-town subscribers are nearly all among well-to-do people, 
the very best patrons of schools, The Daily, in the country, 
goes generally to bankers, business men, professional men, 
and wealthy citizens who have retired from business. The 
Semi-weekly hasa very choice circulation (four times that of 
any other semi-weekly in the United States), mainly among 
the same classes, at points where they do not have a daily 
mail, or where they depend on papers nearer home for the 
The Weekly is the great farmers’, plant- 
and shop-keepers’ paper of the country. 


telegraphic news. 
ers’, 

Advertisements of schools will be inserted in THe Trinune, 
carefully classified and alphabetically arranged, at the follow- 
ing rates : 


DAILY TRIBUNE. 


One insertion, 20 cents per line. 


One month, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 93 50 

Three months, ; 10 00 pa sa 

One year, . ° ; ‘ F ‘ yO 00 ” 
SEMI WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

One insertion, . , ‘ ‘ ° 25 cents per line , 

One month, ‘ ‘ ‘ . $1 75 

Three months, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 00 = ‘i 

One year, . o , ‘ ‘ 10 00 sa 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
$2 00 per line. 
[a> = 


One insertion, 
One month, 
Three months, 
One year, 


15 00 
52 00 


IN ADVANCE. 


TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK. 


Pratts Astral Oil 


PERFECTLY SAFE, 


TERMS, CASH 
Address THE 


Especially adapted for use in the St. Germain Student Lamp. 





CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


Box 3.050. New York. 





DAVIS & EMMONS'’S 
Sz7. Lours FLOUR. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Ask your Grocer for their brand, and prove its quality. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers 


are the lightest and the best in the market. 


Call and examine them, or send for circular to 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 


UGH N. CAMP, 
REAL ESTATE, 


152 BrRoapway, 


f 


Takes full charge of estates, attending to the leasing, repair- 
ing, suring, collecting, and investing proceeds, 


AMES TOLMAN & 
FINE CUSTOM ‘1AILORING, 
No. 249 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, 
Respectfully invite attention to their stock of goods for gen- 
tlemen’s garments. All orders carefully and promptly exe- 
cuted. Location very central, being midway between School 
and Court Streets. 


New York, 





CO.; 





THE NATION PRESS. 


Fohn Ross & Company, 


PRINTERS AND STEREOTYPERS, 
No. 27 ROSE STREET, 
New York. 





Book and Fob Work of al’ kinds, in best style, at reason- 
ble rates. Special attention given to the printing of 
lilustrated and College Cata ogues and Scientific Works, 
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